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PREFACE. 


Iy publishing a preceding volume on Syn- 
onyms of the New Testament, I took occasion 
to observe, that the synonyms dealt with in 
it might easily have been doubled or trebled, 
and that many of the most interesting had 
been left altogether untouched. The subject 
proves so inexhaustible that, after another 
considerable number dealt with here, the 
assertion seems to me just as true now as it 
was then. That it is a subject of interest to 
the student of theology, and that the little 
volume did, however partially and imper: 
fectly, supply a want, I feel assured by the 
several editions through which it has past, 
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and the requests which I have received to 
add a second part to that first. This I have 
at length done, and hope at some future day 
to fuse the two parts into a single volume. 
The book, though small in bulk, has been 
sufficiently laborious. It is my earnest prayer 
that, by God’s blessing, the labour may not 


have been altogether in vain. 


Westminstir, July 27, 1863. 


SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
PARE LU, 


a. 


= > 
§ l—evyy, mpocevyy, Sénow, evrevéis, ebyapiotia, 
aiTnua, ixeTnpla. 


Four of these words occur together at 1 Tim. 
ii. 1; on which Flacius Hlyricus (Clavis, s. v. Oratio) 
justly observes, ‘Quem vocum acervum procul 
dubio Paulus non temere congessit.’ It will be 
advisable to consider not these only, but the larger 
group of which they form a portion. 

Evy occurs only once in the N. T. in the sense 
of a prayer (Jam. v. 15). On the distinction be- 
tween it and wpocevyy, between evyerOar and mpoc- 
evyec0a, there is a long discussion in Origen (De 
Orat. § 2, 3, 4), but not of any great value, nor 
bringing out more than the obvious fact that in 
evyy and evyecOar the notion of the vow, of the 
dedicated thing, is more commonly found than that 
of prayer. The two other occasions on which the 

N! 
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word is found in the N. T. (Acts xviii. 18; xxi. 23), 
bear out this remark. 

IIpocevy% and dénots often in the N. T. occur 
together (Phil. iv. 6; Ephes. vi. 18; 1 Tim ies 
y. 5), and not unfrequently in the Septuagint (Ps. 
vi. 10; Dan. ix. 21, 23; 1 Mace. vii. 387). There 
have been a great many, but for the most part not 
very successful, attempts to distinguish between 
them. Grotius, for instance, affirms that they are 
severally ‘precatio’ and ‘ deprecatio ;’ that the first 
seeks to obtain good, the second to avert evil. Au- 
gustine, I may observe by the way, in his treatment 
of the more important of this group of words (Zp. 
149, § 12—16), which, though interesting, does not 
yield any definite results of value, observes that in 
his time this distinction between ‘precatio’ and 
‘deprecatio’? had practically quite disappeared. 
Theodoret in like manner, who has anticipated Gro- 
tius here, explains mpocevyy as aitnous dyabav, and 
Sénows as Umép araddrays Twav AUTTNPaYV ixetela 
mpodepopévn: cf. Gregory of Nazianzum ; 


I ~ 
Senay olov, thy altnow evdear. 


This distinction is arbitrary; neither lies in the 
words, nor-is it borne out by usage. Better Calvin, 
who makes one (apocevy7 = ‘precatio’) prayer in 
general, the other (Snow = ‘rogatio’) prayer for 
particular benefits ; ‘ zpocevy7) omne genus orationis, 
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déyors ubi certum aliquid petitur; genus et species.’ 
Bengel’s distinction amounts very nearly to the 
same thing: ‘ déyous (a de2) est emploratio gratis in 
necessitate quadam speciali; mpocevy7, oratio, exer- 
cetur qualibet oblatione voluntatum et desideriorum 
erga Deum.’ 

All these passages, however, while’ they have 
brought out oneimportant point of distinction, have 
failed to bring out another—namely, that apocevy? 
is ‘ves sacra, a word restricted to sacred uses; it is 
always prayer to God ; Sénots has no such restric- 
tion. Fritzsche (on Rom. x. 1) has not failed to 
urge this: ‘% mpocevyy et 7 Sénors differunt ut pre- 
catio et rogatio. IIpocetyeoOae et % mpocevyn verba 
sacra sunt; precamur enim Deum 3 defadai, 76 Sénua 
(Aristophanes, Acharn. 1059) et  Séjous tum in 
sacra tum in profandre usurpantur. Nam et Deum 
rogare possumus et homines.’ It is the same dis- 
tinction as in our ‘ prayer’ (though that has been 
too much browtght down to mundane uses) and ‘ pe- 
tition,’ in the German ‘ Gebet’ and ‘ Bitte.’ 

"Evtevéis occurs only at 1 Tim. ii. 1; iv. 5, in 
the N. T. (but évtvyydvew four or five times) and 
once in the Septuagint (2 Mace. iv. 8). ‘ Interces- 
sion,’ by which the E. V. renders it, is not, as we 
now understand ‘intercession,’ a satisfactory ren- 
dering. For évrev&is does not necessarily mean 
what ‘intercession’ at present exclusively does 
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mean—namely, prayer in relation to others (at 
1 Tim. iv. 5 such meaning is impossible) ; a plead- 
ing either for them or against them. Least of all 
does it mean exclusively the latter, a pleading 
against our enemies, as Theodoret, on Rom. xi. 2, 
missing the fact that the ‘against’ lay there in the 
card, would imply, when he says: erev&is éore 
katnyopia tav ddicotvtov; cf. Hesychius : dénous 
eis exSlenow brép twos (Rom. viii. 84) cata tevos 
(Rom. ii. 2); but, asits connexion with evruyyavew, 
to fall in with a person, to draw close to him so as 
to enter into familiar speech and communion with 
him,’ implies, free familiar prayer, such as boldly 
draws near to God (Gen. xviii. 23; Wisd. viii. 21; 
ef. Philo, Quod Det. Pot. 25 ; évrev&eus Kal éxBor- 
ews). In justice, however, to our Translators it 
must be observed that ‘intercession’ had by no 
means once that limited meaning of prayer for 
others which we now ascribe to it; see Jer. xxvii. 
18; xxxvi. 25. The Vulgate has ‘postulationes ;’ 
but Augustine, in a discussion on this group of 
words referred to already (dp. 149. § 12—16), pre- 
fers ‘interpellationes, as better bringing out the 
mappnola, the freedom and boldness of access which 
is involved in, and constitutes the fundamental idea 


1 The rendering of 80 éevreviews, 2 Mace. iv. 8, ‘by intercession,’ 
can scarcely be correct. It refers more probably to the fact of a con- 
fidential interview between Jason and Antiochus. 
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of, the évrevEis—‘ interpellare’ being, as need hardly 
be observed, to interrupt another in speaking, and 
therefore ever implying forwardness and freedom. 
Origen (De Orat. 14) in like manner makes the 
boldness of access to God, asking it may be some 
great thing (he instances Josh. x. 12) the funda- 
mental notion of the évrev£cs. 

’ Evyapioria (thankfulness, Acts xxiv. 3; ‘ giv- 
ing of thanks,’ 1 Cor. xiv. 16; ‘ thanks,’ Rev. iv. 9; 
‘thanksgiving,’ Phil. iv. 6, E. V.), a somewhat rare 
word elsewhere, is frequent in sacred Greek. It 
would be out of place to dwell here on the special 
meaning which evyapiotia and ‘eucharist’ have 
acquired from the fact that in the Holy Communion 
the Church embodies its highest act of thanksgiving 
for the highest benefits which it has received of 
God. Regarding it as one manner of prayer, it is 
manifest that it expresses that which ought never to 
be absent from any of our devotions (Phil. iv. 6), 
namely, the grateful acknowledgment of past mer- 
cies, as distinguished from the earnest seeking of 
future. As such it may, and will subsist in heaven 
(Rev. iv. 9; vii. 12); will indeed be larger, deeper, 
fuller there than here; for on!y there will the re- 
deemed know how much they owe to their Lord; 
and this, while all other forms of prayer in the very 
nature of things will have ceased in the entire frui- 
tion of the things prayed for. 
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Airna occurs twice in the N. T. in the sense of 
petitions of men to God, both times in the plural 
(Phil. iv. 6; 1 John v. 15); it is, however, by no 
means restricted to this meaning (Luke xxiii. 24; 
Esth. v. 7; Dan. vi. 7). In a apocevyy of: any. 
length there will probably be many aitjpara, being 
indeed the several requests of which it is composed. 
For instance, in the Lord’s Prayer it is generally 
reckoned that there are seven air/para, though 
some have regarded the three first as evyav, and only - 
the last four as aitjwara. Witsius: ‘ Petitco pars 
orationis ; ut si totam Orationem Dominicam voces 
orationem aut precationem, singulas vero illius partes 
aut septem postulata petitiones.’ 

‘Ixetnpta, with fddos or édala, or some such 
word understood, like (Naorr}piov, Pvcvactyprov, and 
other words of the same termination (see Lobeck, 
Pathol. Serm. Grec. p. 281), was originally an ad- 
jective, but gradually obtained a substantive power 
and learned to go alone. It is explained by Plu- 
tarch (Zhes. 18): KAdbos amd Ths lepas édaias epi 
AeuKH KaTecTewmévos (cf. Wyttenbach’s Plutarch, 
vol. xiii. p. 89), the olive-branch bound round with 
wool, held forth by the suppliant in token of the 
character which he bore (Aischylus, Humenides, 48, 
44). A deprecatory letter, which Antiochus Epi- 
phanes is said on his death-bed to have written to 
the Jews, is described in 2 Mace. ix. 18 as fxernplas 
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takw éxyovoay, and Agrippa styles one addressed to 
Caligula: ypadp) jv av ixernplas mpoteww (Philo, 
Leg. ad Cai. 36). It is easy to trace the steps by 
which this, the symbol of supplication, came to sig- 
nify the supplication itself. It does so on the only 
occasion of the word’s occurrence in the N. T. (Heb. 
v. 7), being there joined to Séyaxs, as often elsewhere 
(Job xl. 3; Polybius, iii. 112. 8). 

Thus much on the distinction between these 
words; although, when all has been said, it will 
still to a great extent remain true that they will 
often set forth, not different kinds of prayer, but 
prayer contemplated from different sides and in 
different aspects. Witsius (De Orat. Dom. § 4): 
‘Mihi sic videtur, unam eandemque rem diversis 
nominibus designari pro diversis quos habet aspec- 
tibus. Preces nostra Sejcess vocantur, quatenus 
iis nostram apud Deum testamur egestatem, nam 
déeo Pa indigere est; mpocevyai, quatenus vota nos- - 
tra continent; aitjpara, quatenus exponunt peti- 
tiones et desideria; évrev&ers, quatenus non timide 
et diffidenter, sed familiariter Deus se a nobis adiri 
patitur; évrev&is enim est colloquium et congressus 
familiaris ; évyapiotiay gratiarum actionem esse 
pro acceptis jam beneficiis, notius est quam ut 
moneri oportuit.—On the Hebrew correlatives to 
the several words just considered, see Vitringa, De 
Synagog4, iii. 2. 18. 
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§ ii.adctvOetos, domovdos. 


’Aaivberos occurs only once in the N. T., namely 
at Rom. i. 31; ef. Jer. iii, 8—11, where it is found 
several times, but not elsewhere in the Septuagint. 
Aorrovdos occurs twice, Rom. i. 31; 2 Tim. ili. 3; 
but in the former of these passages its right to a 
place in the text is contested, as many important 
authorities omit it. It is nowhere found in the 
Septuagint. 

The distinction between the two words, as used 
in the Scripture, is not hard to draw ;—I say, as 
used in the Scripture; because there may be a 
question whether dovvOeros has anywhere else ex- 
actly the meaning which it has there. Elsewhere 
often united with d)ots, it has the sense of the 
Latin ‘incompositus.’ But the dovv@erou of St. 
Paul are they who, being in covenant and treaty 
with others, refuse to abide by these covenants 
and treaties; su €upévovtes tais cvvOnKxats (Hesy- 
chius) ; ‘pactorum haudquaquam tenaces’ (Erasmus), 
‘bundbriichig’ (not ‘unvertraglich, as Tittmann 
maintains); ‘ covenant-breakers, E. V. It is asso- 
ciated with dota0unros, Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 
383. The dozvovdo (the word is joined with acvp- 
Batos and axowavntos, Philo, De Merc. Mer. 4), 
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worse than the dvediddvurou (Aristotle, Ethic. Vic. 
iv. 5. 10), who are only hard to be reconciled, are 
the absolutely irreconcileable (domovSou Kal dxatdn- 
Aaktot, Philo, Quis Rer. Div. Her. 50); those who 
will not be atoned (using this word in its earlier 
sense), who being at war refuse to lay aside their 
enmity, or to hear of terms of accommodation; 
‘implacabiles, qui semel offensi reconciliationem 
non admittunt’ (Estius); ‘ unversdhnlich, ‘im- 
placable,’ E. V. The phrase, dozovSos Kal dxy- 
puxtos moAe“os is frequent, indeed proverbial, in 
Greek (Demosthenes, De Coron. 79; Philo, De 
Prem. e Pen. 15; Lucian, Pésc. 36); in this con- 
nexion axypvxtos does not mean, which was not 
duly announced by the fecial; but these epithets 
describe the war as one in which no herald, no flag 
of truce, as we should say, is allowed to pass between 
the parties, no terms of reconcilement listened to; 
such a war as that of the Carthaginians with their 
revolted mercenaries. In the same sense we have 
elsewhere da7rovdos ayn Kal adiddXaxTos pes (Aris- 
teenetus, 2. 14); cf. dovevotos KoTos (Nicander, Ther. 
367); these two quotations are from Blomfield’s 
Agamemnon, p. 285; domovdos éyOpa (Plutarch, 
Pericles, 30); domovéos Oeds (Euripides, Alcestis, 
431). 

Where dovvGercs is employed, a peace is pre- 
sumed, which the dovvOeror refuse to continue, but 

1* 
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unrighteously interrupt; while doovdos presumes 
a state of war, which the dozovéo refuse to bring 
to a righteous close. It will be seen then that Cal- 
vin, who renders dovovéor ‘ feedifragi,’ and dovvOero« 
‘insociabiles,’ has exactly missed the force of both; 
it is the same with Theodoret, who on Rom. i. 31 
writes: dovvOérous, Tod’s axowevntov Kal Tovnpov 
Biov dorafopévovs * datrovdous Tods abeds TA TUYKEL- 
peva twapaBaivovtas. Only by giving to each word 
that meaning which they have given to the other, 
will the right equivalents be obtained. 

In agreement with what has been just said, and 
in confirmation of it, is the distinction which Am- 
monius draws between ovvOjnn and o7rovdy. Suv- 
Oxxn assumes peace ; being a further agreement, it 
may be a treaty of alliance, between those already 
on general terms of amity. Thus there was a oup- 
Oxjien between the several states that were gathered 
round Sparta in the Peloponnesian War, that with 
whatever territory they began the war, with the 
same they should close it (Thucydides, v. 31). But 
oTroveny, or more commonly in the plural, assumes 
war, of which it is the cessation; it may be only 
the temporary cessation, being often used of an 
armistice (Homer, J/. ii. 341). It is true that a 
cuvOn«en may be attached to a ozrovdy, terms of alli- 
ance consequent on terms ‘of peace; thus o7ovdy 
and cuvOy«en occur together in Thucydides, iv. 18: 
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but they are different things; in the ozov6* there 
is a cessation of the state of war; there is peace, or 
at all events truce; in the cuvOjxn there is, super- 
induced on this, a further agreement or alliance.— 
EicivOeros, I may observe, which would be the 
exact opposite of acvvGeros, does not occur in Greek ; 
but evcvrOecia, Philo, De Mere. Mer. 3. 


§ 1i.—paxpobupia, brouovn, avoyy. 


MaxpoOvpia and vropuovy occur together at Col. 
i. 11, where Chrysostom draws this distinction be- 
tween them; that a man paxpoduue?, who having 
power to avenge himself, yet refrains from the exer- 
cise of this power; while he d7rowéver, who having 
no choice but to bear, and only the alternative of a 
patient or impatient bearing, has grace to choose 
the former. Thus the faithful, he implies, would 
commonly be called to exercise the former grace 
among themselves (1 Cor. vi. 7), the latter in respect — 
of those that were without: paxpo@vulav mpos an- 
AHAOUS, UTropLovyy Tpos TOs EEw* waKpoOupLEl ydp TIS 
mpos €xelvous ods duvatov Kal aptvacbat brropéver 
dé ods od dvvatar dutvac0a. This, however, will 
not endure a closer examination; for see decisively 
against it Heb. xii. 2,3. He, to whom dzropovy is 
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there ascribed, bore, not certainly because He 
could not help bearing; for He might have sum- 
moned to his aid twelve legions of angels, if so He 
had willed (Matt. xxvi. 53). It may be well, there- 
fore, to consider the words apart, and then to bring 
them into comparison, and try whether some more 
satisfactory distinction between them cannot be 
drawn. 

MaxpoOvpia is a word of the later periods of the 
Greek language. It occurs in the Septuagint (Jer. 
xy. 15), and in Plutarch (Zwe. 32), although not in 
Plutarch exactly with the sense which in Scripture 
it bears. The long-suffering of men he prefers to 
express by dveEtxaxia (De Cap. ex In. Util. 9), while 
for the grand long-suffering of God he has a noble 
word, of his own coining I believe, peyadordfea 
(De Ser. Num. Vind. 5). The Church Latin ren- 
dered it by ‘longanimitas,’ which the Rheims Ver- 
sion sought to introduce into English in the shape of 
‘longanimity,’ but without success; and this though 
Jeremy Taylor allowed and employed the word. 
We have preferred ‘long-suffering,’ and understand 
by it a long holding out of the mind before it gives 
room to action or passion—generally to passion. 
Anger usually, but not universally, is the passion 
thus long held aloof; the paxpd@vuos being one 
Bpadds eis opyyv, and the word exchanged for cpatav 
opyiis, Prov. xvi. 32, and set over against Ouuadys, 
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Prov. xy. 18. At the same time it need not neces- 
sarily be wrath, which is thus excluded or set at a 
distance; for when the historian of the Maccabees 
describes how the Romans had won the world “by 
their policy and their patience” (1 Mace. viii. 4), 
paxpoOuuia is that Roman persistency which would 
never make peace under defeat; cf. Plutarch, Zwe. 
32, 33; Isai. lvil. 15. The true antithesis to waxpo- 
@vuuia in that sense is é£vOuula, a word belonging to 
the best times of the language, and employed by 
Euripides (Androm. 729), as 6Ev@upmos by Aris- 
totle (Jthet. ii. 12). 

But tropuov7,—PRacirls tev aperov Chrysostom 
calls it,—is that virtue which in heathen Ethies 
would be called more often by the name of xaptepla 
(the words are joined together, Plutarch, Apoth. 
Lac. Ages. 2), and which Clement of Alexandria, 
following in the track of some heathen moralists, 
describes as the knowledge of what things are to be 
borne and what are not (€mictHun eupevetéwy Kal 
ovx éupevetéwv, Strom. ii. 18 ; cf. Plutarch, De Place. 
Phil. iv. 23), being the Latin ‘perseverantia’ and 
‘patientia’’ both in one, or more accurately still 


1 These two Cicero (De Jnven. ii. 54) thus defines: ‘ Patientia 
est honestatis aut utilitatis causd rerum arduarum ac difficilium volun- 
taria ac diuturna perpessio; perseverantia est in ratione bene con- 
siderata stabilis et perpetua permansio.’ Cf. Augustine, Quest. 


LXXXIII. qu. 31. 
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‘tolerantia.’ ‘In this noble word dzropovy there 
always appears (in the N. T.) a background of 
dvSpela (cf. Plato, Theat. 177 6, where dvdpiKas 
itropeivar is opposed to avavdpas deuyelv) ; it does 
not mark merely the endurance, the ‘ sustinentiam ’ 
(Vulg.), or even the ‘patientiam ’ (Clarom), but the 
‘perseverantiam,’ the brave patience with which the 
Christian contends against the various hindrances, 
persecutions, and temptations that befal him in his 
conflict with the inward and outward world.’ (Elli- 
cott, on 1 Thess. i. 3.) Cocceius, too, (on Jam. 1. 
12) has described it well: ‘“Prrowovn versatur in 
contemtu bonorum hujus mundi, et in forti suscep- 
tione afflictionum cum gratiarum actione ; imprimis 
autem in constantia fidei et caritatis ut neutro modo 
quassari aut labefactari se patiatur, aut impediri 
quominus opus suum et laborem suum efliciat.’ 

We may proceed now to draw a distinction 
between them; and this distinction, 1 believe, will 
hold good in all places where the words occur: 
paxpobuuta will be found to express patience in 
respect of persons, t7rouov7 in respect of things. 
The man paxpoOvupe?, who, having to do with inju- 
rious persons, does not suffer himself easily to be pro- 
voked by them, or to blaze up into anger (2 Tim. 
iv. 2). The man dropéves, who under a great siege of 
trials, bears up, and does not lose heart or courage 
(Rom. v. 8; 2 Cor. i. 6; ef. Clemens Rom. 1 Fp. 5). 
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We should speak, therefore, of the paxpobuula of 
David (2 Sam. xvi. 10—13), the dour of Job 
(Jam. v. 11). Thus, while both graces are ascribed 
to the saints, only waxpoOvuia is an attribute of 
God; and there is a beautiful account of his paxpo- 
Ovuta, though the word itself does not occur, at 
Wisd. xii. 20. Men may tempt and provoke Him, 
and He may and does display paxpoOumia in regard 
of them (Exod. xxxiv. 6; Rom. ii. 4; 1 Pet. iii. 20); 
there may be a resistance to God in men, because 
He respects the wills with which He has created 
them, even when those wills are fighting against 
Him. But there can be no resistance to God, nor 
burden upon Him, the Almighty, from things ; 
therefore tzrouov7 cannot find place in Him, nor is 
it, as Chrysostom rightly observes, ever ascribed to 
Him; for it need hardly be observed that when 
God is called Oeds rhs brropovis (Rom. xv. 5), this 
does not mean, God whose own attribute taopovy 
is, but God who gives tzroyovm to his servants and 
saints, in the same way as Qeds ydpetos (1 Pet. v. 
10) is God, who is the author of grace; Oeds THs 
eipnyns (Heb. xiii. 20) God, who is the author of 
peace. So Tittmann (p. 194): ‘ Ocds ths daroporis, * 
Deus qui largitur broom.’ 

"Avoxy, used commonly in the plural in classical 
Greek, signifies, for the most part, ‘a truce or sus- 
pension of arms,’ the Latin ‘indutie.’ It is excel- 
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lently rendered ‘ forbearance’ on the two occasions 
of its occurrence in the N. T. (Rom. ii. 45 iil 
26). Between it and paxpodvpia Origen draws the 
following distinction in his Commentary on the 
Romans (ii. 4)—the original, as is well known, is 
lost: —‘ Sustentatio [avoy] a patientid [paxpobv- 
wla] hoc videtur differre, quod qui infirmitate 
magis quam proposito delinquunt sustentart di- 
cuntur; qui vero pertinaci mente velut exsultant 
in delictis suis, ferri patienter dicendi sunt.’ 
This does not hit off very successfully the differ- 
ence. Rather the dvoyy is temporary, transient: 
we may say that, like the word ‘truce,’ it asserts 
its own temporary, transient character; that after 
a certain lapse of time, and unless other condi- 
tions intervene, it will pass away. This, it may be 
urged, is true of paxpoOupia no less; above all, of 
the divine paxpoOvuzla. But as much does not lie 
in the word; we may conceive of a paxpodvpia, 
though it would be worthy of little honour, which 
should never be exhausted ; while avoy7 implies its 
own merely provisional character. Fritzsche (on 
Rom. ii. 4) distinguishes the words: ‘ 1) avoyy endul- 
gentiam notat qua jus tuum non continuo exequutus, 
ei qui te leserit spatium des ad resipiscendum ; 
) paxpoOvpia clementiam significat qua ire tem- 
perans delictum non statim vindices, sed ei qui 
peccaverit poenitendi locum relinquas;’ and see 
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p- 198, on Rom. iii. 26, where he draws the matter 
still better to a point: ‘Jndulgentia () avoyn) eo 
valet, ut in aliorum peccatis conniveas, non ut alicui 
peccata condones, quod clementiw est;’ it is there- 
fore fitly used at this last place in relation to the 
mdpeots apaptiwovy which found place before the 
atoning death of Christ, as contrasted with the 
aeos duaptiov, which was the result of that death. 
It is that forbearance or suspense of wrath, that 
truce with the sinner, which by no means implies 
that the wrath will not be executed at the last; 
nay, involves that it certainly will, unless he be 
found under new conditions of repentance and obe- 
dience (Luke xiii. 9; Rom. ii. 13). The words are 
also distinguished, but the difference between them 
not very sharply drawn out, by Jeremy Taylor, in 
his first Sermon ‘ On the Mercy of the dwine Judg- 
ments, in init. 


§ iv.— 3 7pnvidw, tpupdw, orataddw. 


In all these words lies the notion of excess, of 
. wanton, dissolute, self-indulgent, prodigal living, 
but with a difference. 

Srpynviadv occurs only twice in the N. T. (Rev. 
xviii. 7, 9), otphvos once (Rev. xviii. 3; cf. 2 Kin. 
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xix. 28), and the compound kcatastpnuay as often 
(1 Tim. v. 11). It is a word of the New or Middle 
Comedy, and is used by Lycophron, as quoted in 
Atheneeus (x. 420 b); by Sophilus (¢d. iii. 100 a); 
and Antiphanes (¢. iii. 127 d); but rejected by the 
Greek purists—Phrynichus, indeed, affirming that 
none but one out of his senses would employ it, 
having tpudav at his command (Lobeck, PAry- 
nichus, p. 881). They do however different work, 
and oftentimes one would be no substitute for the 
other, as will presently appear. Tipudav, which is 
thus so greatly preferred, is of solitary occurrence 
in the N. T. (Jam. v. 5), évtpuday (2 Pet. ii. 13) of 
the same; but belongs with tpudéy (Luke vii. 25; 
1 Tim. v. 11; 2 Pet. ii. 13), to the best age and 
most classical writers in the language. 

In otpnudv (= araxreiv, Suidas; or dua tor 
mrodtov vBpifew, Hesychius) is properly the inso- 
lence of wealth, the wantonness and petulance from 
fulness of bread; something of the Latin ‘ lascivire.’ 
There is nothing of sybaritic effeminacy in it; so 
far from this that Pape connects otpfvos with 


> and whether he does this correctly or 


‘strenuus ; 
no, there is at any rate always the notion of force, 
vigour, the German ‘ Uebermuth,’ such as that dis- 
played by the inhabitants of Sodom (Gen. xix, 4— 
9), implied in the word. On the other hand this 


of effeminacy, brokenness of spirit through self-in- 
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dulgence, is exactly the point from which tpudy 
and tpuday (connected with @pvmrew and Opis) 
start; thus tpud) cal yAvdn (Philo, De Merc. Me- 
ret. § 2); tpudy Kal wodvtérXeva (Plutarch, Marcus, 8); 
cf. Suicer, Zhes. s. v.; note too the company in 
which tpu¢y is found (Plato, Alcid. i. 122 6); these 
words only running into the notion of the insolent 
as a secondary and rarer meaning. It is thus we 
find united tpvdy and v8pes (Strabo, vi. 1); tpudav 
and o8pifew (Plutarch, Pree. Ger. ep. 8); and 
compare the line of Menander— 


brephpavdy mov vive? 7 Alay Tpudt. 


It occasionally from thence passes forward into a 
good sense, and expresses the triumph and exulta- 
tion of the saints of God (Chrysostom, Jn Matt. 
Hom. 67. 668; Isai. Ixvi. 11; Ps. xxxv. 9). 
Sratanrav (occurring only 1 Tim. v. 6; Jam. v. 
5; ef. Ecclus. xxi. 17; Ezek. xvi. 49; Amos vi. 4, 
the last two being instructive passages), is more 
nearly allied to tpudav, with which at Jam. v. 5 
it is associated, than with orpnway, but it brings in 
the further notion of wastefulness (= dvaricorev, 
Hesychius), which, consistently with its derivation 
from omdw, orada, is inherent in the word. Thus 
Hottinger: ‘tpupay deliciarum est, et exquisite 
voluptatis, omatadav luxurie atque prodigalitatis.’ 
Tittmann: ‘tpvdav potius mollitiam vite Iluxu- 
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riosee, o7atanay petulantiam et prodigalitatem de- 
notat.’ Theile, who takes them in the reverse 
order, ‘Componuntur tanquam antecedens et conse- 
quens; diffluere et dilapidare, luxuriare et lasci- 
vire.’ 

It will thus be seen that the owatadav might 
properly be laid to the charge of the Prodigal, scat- 
tering his substance in riotous living (fav acérTes, 
Luke xv. 13); the tpvfav to the rich man faring 
sumptuously every day (evpawopevos Kal” jpuépav 
Aapmrpos, Luke xvi. 19); the otpnvay to Jeshurun 
when, waxing fat, he kicked (Deut. xxxii. 15), 


§ v.— Orbis, orevoywpla. 


Turse words are often joined together. Thus 
oTevoxywpia, occurring only four times in the N. T., 
occurs thrice in association with O@AAapus (Rom. ii. 9 ; 
vill. 5; 2 Cor. vi. 4; ef. Isai. viii. 22; xxx. 6). So 
too the verbs OA/Bew and crevoywpetv, 2 Cor. iv. 8; 
ef, Lucian, Vegrin. 18; Artemidorus, i. 79; ii. 37). 
From the antithesis of the last-mentioned scriptural 
passage, OdvBopevor, adXN od oTevoxwpotpmevor, and 
from the fact that wherever in the N. T. the two 
words occur together, orevoywpia always occurs 
Jast, we may conclude that, whatever is the differ- 
ence of meaning, orevoywpia is the stronger word. 
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They indeed express very nearly the same thing, 
but under changed images. OAAis, which we find 
joined with BSdcavos, Ezek. xii. 18, is properly 
pressure, ‘pressura,’ ‘tribulatio,—which last in 
Church Latin had a metaphorical sense, and in- 
deed belongs to Church Latin alone,—that which 
presses upon, or burdens the spirit—I should have 
said ‘angor,’ the more that Cicero (Twsc. iv. 8) 
explains this ‘zegritudo premens,’ but that the con- 
nexion of ‘angor’ with ‘ Angst,’ ‘ enge’ (see Grimm, 
Worterbuch, s. v. Angst) makes it better to reserve 
this for crevoywpla. 

The proper meaning of this latter word is nar- 
rowness of room, confined space, ‘angustiz,’ and 
then the painfulness of which this is the occasion : 
atopia otevy and otevoxywpia occur together, Isai. 
viii. 22. It is used literally by Thucydides, vii. 70; 
being sometimes exchanged for éveywpia ; by Plu- 
tarch (Symp. v. 6) set over against dveows: and in 
the Septuagint expresses the straitness of a siege 
(Deut. xxviii. 53,57). It is once employed in a 
secondary and metaphorical sense in the O. T. 
(ctevoywpla mvedpatos, Wisd. v. 3), this being the 
only sense in which it is employed in the New. 
The fitness of this image is attested by the frequency 
with which on the other hand a state of joy is ex- 
pressed in the Psalms and elsewhere as a bringing 
into a large room (evpvywpia, Marcus Antoninus, 
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ix. 32), I do not know whether Aquinas intended 
an etymology, but he certainly uttered a truth, 
when he said, ‘letitia est quasi latitia ;’ 
the use of wAatuopés by the Greek Fathers; as by 
Origen, De Orat. 30. 


When, according to the ancient law of England, 


compare 


those who wilfully refused to plead, had heavy 
weights placed on their breasts, and were so pressed 
and crushed to death, this was literally OAApus. 
When Bajazet, having been vanquished by Tamer- 
lane, was carried about by him in an iron cage, this 
was otevoywpia: or, as we do not know that any 
suffering there ensued from actual narrowness of 
room, we may more fitly adduce the oudliettes in 
which Louis the Eleventh shut up his victims; or 
the ‘ little-ease’ by which, according to Lingard, the 
Roman Catholics in Queen Elizabeth’s reign were 
tortured: ‘jt was of so small dimensions and so 
constructed, that the prisoners could neither stand, 
walk, sit, nor lie in it at full length.” . The word 
‘little-ease’ is not in our dictionaries, but grew in 
our early Mnglish to a common-place to express any 
condition of extreme. discomfort.—For some con- 
siderations on the awful sense in which Odes and 
atevoxwpia shall be, according to St. Paul’s words 
(Rom. ii. 9), alike the portion of the lost, see Ger- 
hard, Loe. Theoll. xxxi. 6. 52. 
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§ vi—dmdods, axépatos, dkaxos, ddoXos. 


In this group of words we have some of the 
rarest and most excellent graces of the Christian 
character set forth; or perhaps, as it will rather 
prove, the same grace by aid of different images, 
and with only slightest shades of real difference. 

‘Amdods occurs only twice in the N. T. (Matt. 
vi. 22; Luke xi. 34); but dsddrns seven times, or 
perhaps eight, always in St. Paul’s Epistles, and 
amos once (Jam. i. 5). It would be quite impos- 
sible to improve on ‘single’’ by which our Trans- 
lators have rendered it, being as it is from am)do, 
‘ expando,’ ‘ explico,’ that which is spread out, and 
thus without folds or wrinkles ; exactly opposed to 
the qoAvmdoxos of Job v. 13; ef. ‘simplex’ (not 
‘sine plicis’? ‘without folds;? but ‘one-folded,’ 
‘einfaltig,’ see Donaldson, Varronianus, p. 390), 
which is its exact representative in Latin, and a 
word, like it, in honourable use. This notion of 
singleness, simplicity, absence of folds, which thus 
lies according to its etymology in dobs, is also the 
prominent one in its use—‘ animus alienus a ver- 


1 See the learned note in Fritzsche’s Commentary on the Romans, 
vol. iii. p. 64, denying that arAdé7ns has ever the meaning of liberality, 
‘which our Translators have so often given it. 
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sutid, fraude, simulatione, dolo malo, et studio no- 
cendi aliis’ (Suicer). 

That all this lies in the word is manifest from 
those with which we find it connected, as dardvnpos 
(Theophrastus) ; yervatos (Plato, Hep. 3616); axpa- 
ros (Plutarch, De Oomm. Not. 48); dotvOeros, ‘ in- 
compositus,’ not put together (id. 7b.; Basil, Adv. 
Eunom. i. 28); povorporos (id. Hom. in Prin. 
Prov. § 1); cays (Alexis, in Meineke’s Frag. Com. 
p. 750). But it is still more apparent from the 
words to which it is opposed, as zrovcidos (Plato, 
Theet. 146 d); modvedys (Pheedrus, 270 d) 5 monw- 
tpomos (Hipp. Min. 364 ¢); memdeypévos (Aristotle, 
Poét. 18); Simdods (ib.); wavtodards (Plutarch, 
Quom. Ad. ab Am. 7). ‘“Amhérns (see 1 Mace. 1. 37) 
is in like manner associated with eiAccpivera (2 Cor. 
i. 12), with dxaxia (Philo, Opi. § 41); the two 
words being used indiscriminately in the Septuagint 
to render the Hebrew, which we translate now 
‘integrity’ (Ps. vii. 8; Prov. xix. 1); now ‘ simpli- 
city’ (2 Sam. xv. 11); again with peyaropuyla 
(Josephus, Ant. vii. 13. 4), with a@yaborns (Wisd. i. 
1); is opposed to srousdia (Plato, ep. 404 @), to 
modvtpoTria, to Kaxoupyla (Theophylact), to xaxo7- 
dea (Theodoret), to ddr0s (Aristophanes, Plus. 
1158). It may further be observed that =n (Gen 
xxv. 17) which the Septuagint renders ddaotos, 
Aquila has rendered am)ods. As is the case with 
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at least one other word of the group, and with mul- 
titudes of others expressive of the same ethical quali- 
ties, dAods comes often to be used of a foolish sim- 
plicity, unworthy of the Christian, who with all his 
simplicity should be pdvpuos as well. It is so used 
by Basil the Great, Zp. 58. 

"“Axépavos (not in the Septuagint) occurs only 
three times in the N. T. (Matt. x. 16; Rom. xvi. 
19; Phil. ii. 15). A mistaken etymology, namely, 
that it was = dxéparos, and derived from @ and 
Képas (cf. xepaigerv, ‘leedere’), without horn to push 
or hurt,—one into which even Bengel falls, who at 
Matt. x. 16 has this note: ‘d«épavou: sine cornu, 
ungula, dente, aculeo,’—has caused our Translators 
on two of these occasions to render it ‘ harmless.’ 
In each case, however, they have put a more correct 
rendering, ‘simple’ in St. Matthew, ‘sincere’ in 
Philippians, in the margin. At Rom. xvi. 19 all is 
reversed, and ‘simple’ stands in the text, with 
‘harmless’ in the margin. The fundamental no- 
tion of axépasos, as of axnpatos, which has the same 
derivation from a and xepdvyvys, is the absence of 
foreign admixture: o pw Kexpamévos Kaxois, GAN 
amAods Kal atroixtkos (Etym. Mag.). Thus Philo, 
speaking of a boon which Caligula granted to the 
Jews, but with harsh conditions annexed, styles it 
a xapts ovK axépatos, with manifest reference to this 
its etymology (De Leg. ad Cai, 42); ‘opas, pévroo 


9 
“A 
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Kal thy xdpw Sidors, dwxev odk dxépatov, GN’ 
dvaultas ath Séos apyadedrepov.’ It is joined by 
Plato with éBraBys (Zep. i. 842 6), and with opGos 
(Polit. 268 b); by Plutarch with dyes (Adv. Store. 
31); by Clemens Romanus (1 Cor. ii.) with eire 
xpws. That, we may say, is dxépacos, which is in 
its true and natural conditon (Josephus, Add. i. 
2. 2) ‘integer;’ in this bordering on oddxdnpos, 
although completeness in all the parts is there the 
predominant idea, and not, as here, immunity from 
disturbing elements. 

The word which we have next to consider, 
dkaxos, is to be found only twice in the N. T. 
(Heb: vii. 26; Rom. xvi. 18). There are three 
stages in its history, two of which are sufficiently 
marked by its use in these two places; for the 
third we must seek elsewhere. It is used in its 
very highest sense, predicating in Him to whom 
it is there applied that absence of all evil which 
implies the presence of all good, at Heb. vii. 26, 
being associated there with other noblest epithets, 
and employed of the Son of God Himself. The 
Septuagint, which knows all uses of d«axos, em- 
ploys it sometimes in this nobler sense: thus at 
Job viii. 20, the d«axos is opposed to the doeBys ; 
and at Ps. xxiv. 21 is joined to the edrjs, as by 
Plutarch (Quom. in Virt. Prof. 7) to the cédpov. 
The word at its next stage expresses the same 
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absence of all harm, but now contemplated more 
negatively than positively: thus dpviov dkaxov 
(Jer. xi. 19); waudicnn véa Kal dkaxos (Plutarch, 
Virt. Mul. 23). The N. T. does not supply an ex- 
ample of the word at this its second stage. The 
process by which it comes to signify easily deceived, 
and then too easily deceived, and dxaxia, simplicity 
running into an excess (Aristotle, het. ii. 12), is 
not difficult to trace. He who himself means no 
evil to others, oftentimes fears no evil from others ; 
conscious of truth in his own heart, he believes 
truth in the hearts of all; a noble quality, yet in a 
world such as ours capable of being pushed too far, 
where, if in malice we are to be children, yet in 
understanding to be men (1 Cor. xiv. 20; ef. Matt. 
x. 16); if “simple concerning evil,” yet “ wise unto 
that which is good” (Rom. xvi. 19). The word, as 
employed Rom. xvi. 18, already indicates this con- 
fidence beginning to degenerate into a credulous 
openness to the being deceived and led away from 
the truth (@avpaotixol kai adxaxor, Plutarch, De — 
fect. Tat: Aud. 7; cf. Wisd. iv. 12; Prov. i. 4; 
xiv. 15; dxaxos miotever TavTi AOy@). For a some- 
what contemptuous use of dkaxos, see Plato, Timaus, 
91 d, and Stallbaum’s note; but above all, the words 
which the author of the Second Alcibiades puts into 
Socrates’ mouth (140 ¢): rods pév wrEtoTov adTiis 
[adpoctvys] pépos éxovtas patvouévous Kaodpev, Tos 
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§ drdyov Gratrov 7AvOlous Kal euBpovrrrovs* of dé év 
ebdnpotarots dvopact Bovdopevor KaTovopatew ot meV 
peyarodyous, of & ediBeus, Erepor SE GKAKOUS Kab 
ametpous Kal éveous. 

The second and third of these meanings of 
dkaxos run so much into one another, are divided 
by so slight and vanishing a line, that it is not won- 
derful if gome find rather two stages in the word’s 
use than three; Basil the Great, for example, whose 
words are worth quoting (Hom. in Prine. Prov. 
S11): Atras vootpev thy dxaxiay. “H yap Thy amo 
Ths duaptias dddotplwcw Royce KaTtopHoupévny, 
xa) did paxpas mpocoyns Kal perérns TOV ayabav olov 
riva pilav Ths Kalas éxremovTes, KATA oTEpNoLY avTIS 
TAaVTEN, THY TOD aKdKov Mpoonyoplayv Seyduela * 4} 
dKxakla éotly Hp) Tw TOU KaKod eutretpla Oia vEeoTNTA 
moAnrdKs 1) Blov tivds émiTHSevow, aTrelpwv TWaVv 
mpos Twas Kaxtas Siaxeéevov. Olov eici tives THV 
Thy aypoixtay oikovvT@v, ovK eidoTes Tas ewmopiKas 
Kakoupylas ovo€é Tas év duxacTnpio dtaTrAoKas. Tovs 
TOLOUTOUS GKAKOUS AéyoMEV, OVX @S EK Tpoalpécews 
THS KaKklas KeEXwpLapLévoUS, GAN ws pi} TH eis Telpay 
THs wovnpas ELews adiywevovs. From all this it will 
be seen that dxaxos has in fact run the same course, 
and has the same history as amdovs, ednOns, with 
which it is often joined (as by Diodorus Siculus, v 
66), ‘bon’ (Jean le Bon = l’étourdi), ‘ bonhommie,’ 
‘silly, ‘ simple,’ ‘ einfaltig,’ and many more. 
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The last word of this beautiful group, ddoros, 
occurs only once in the N. T. (1 Pet. ii. 2), and is 
there beautifully translated ‘sincere,’ —“ the sincere 
milk of the word;” see the early English use of 
‘sincere’ as unmixed, unadulterated ; and compare, 
for that milk of the word which would noé¢ be sin- 
cere, 2 Cor. iv. 2. It does not appear in the Sep- 
tuagint, but aédrws once (Wisd. vii. 13). Plato 
joins it with tyujs (Zp. viii. 855 ec); Philemo 
(Meineke, Hragm. Com. p. 848) with yrjouos. It 
is difficult to indicate an ethical province for this 
word, on which the others of the group have not 
encroached, or, more truly, which they have not 
occupied already. It is indeed impossible. We 
can only regard it as setting forth the same excel- 
lent grace under another image, or on another side. 
Thus if the d«axos has nothing of the serpent’s 
tooth, the adoros has nothing of the serpent’s gudle ; 
if the absence of willingness to hurt, the malice of 
our fallen nature, is predicated of the d«axos, the 
absence of its fraud and deceit is predicated of the 
adonos, the Nathanael “in whom is no guile” (John 
i. 47). And finally, to sum up all, we may say, 
that as the dxaxos (= ‘innocens’) has no harmful- 
ness in him, and the doros (= ‘ sincerus’) no guile, 
so the dxépatos (= ‘integer ’) no admixture, and the 
atrrods (= ‘ simplex’) no folds. 
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§ vil.—ypédvos, Katpos. 


TursE words occur together in several places 
of the N. T., but always in the plural, ypovor Kat 
catpol (Acts i. 7; 1 Thess. v. 1); and not untre- 
quently in the Septuagint, Wisd. vii. 185 vill. 8 
(both instructive passages); Dan. ii. 21; and in the 
singular, Eccles. iii. 1; Dan. vii. 12 (but in this last 
passage the reading is doubtful). Grotius (on Acts 
i. 7) conceives the difference between them to con- 
sist merely in the greater length of the ypovor as 
compared with the «aspor, and writes :° ‘ x povot sunt 
majora temporum spatia ut anni: katpot minora ut 
menses et dies.’ Compare Bengel: ‘ ypéver partes 
xatpol.’ This, if not inaccurate, is insufficient, and 
altogether fails to reach the heart of the matter. 

Xpovos is time, simply contemplated as such; 
the succession of moments (Matt. xxv. 19; Rey. 
x. 6; Heb. iv. 7); aldvos etxov xiwnt, Plato calls it 
(Timeus, 37 d); Sudctnpa Ths TOD ovpavod Kuijoews, 
Philo (De Mund. Op. 7); the German ‘ Zeitrawm, 
as distinguished from ‘ Zeitpwnkt.’ Thus Severianus 
(Suicer, Zhes. 8. v.): ypovos pijxos €or, Kaipos ev- 
xatpia. Kazpos, derived from xelpw, as ‘tempus’ 
from ‘temno,’ is time as it brings forth its several 
births; thus xacpos Oeptopod (Matt. xiii. 30); xaspds 
av«ov (Mark xi. 18); Christ died xara xarpov (Rom. 
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v. 6); and, above all, compare Eccles. iii. 1—8. 
Xpovos, it will be seen from this, embraces all possi- 
ble xatpoé, and being the larger, more inclusive 
word, may be often used where «aps would have 
been equally suitable, though not vice versd y thus 
Xpovos Tod Texeiv, the time of bringing forth (Luke 
1. 387); TAjpwpya Tod ypovou (Gal. iv. 4), the fulness, 
or the ripeness, of the time for the manifestation of 
the Son of God, when we should before have rather 
expected Tod Kaipod, or THv Katpav, which last phrase 
does actually occur Ephes. i. 10. So, too, there is 
every reason to think that the ypovoe dz oxata- 
otacews of Acts iii. 21 are identical with the xacpob 
avayrvfews of the verse preceding. Thus it is possi- 
ble to speak of the xarpds ypdvov, and Sophocles 
(Elect. 1292) does so: 


Xpévov yap ty wot Kaupoy ekelpyor Adyos, 


but not of the ypovos xatpod; cf. Olympiodorus 
(Suicer, Zhes. 8. v. ypovos): xyxpovos pév éote TO 
Sudotnwa Kal’ 0 mpadrtetai Te’ Kaipos S€ 6 émuTHdecos 
THS Epyacias Ypovos* Wate o pév Ypovos Kal KaLpos 
elvas Stvatas* 0 Sé Katpos od xpévos, GAN edxaipla 
TOD TpaTTomévou ev Ypdv@ yivouevy. Ammonius: 6 
uey KaLpos OndOt TroLoTNTA ypdvoV, Ypdvos dé Tocd- 
THT. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that 
when the Apostles ask the Lord, ‘ Wilt Thou at this 
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time restore again the kingdom to Israel?” and He 
makes answer, “It is not for you to know the times 
or the seasons” (ypdovous 7) Katpovs, Acts i. 6, 7), 
‘the times’ (ypovot) are, in Augustine’s words, 
‘ipsa spatia temporum,’ the spaces of time, contem- 
plated merely under the aspect of its duration, over 
which the Church’s history should extend; but ‘ the 
seasons’ (xaupot) are the joints, the articulations, in 
this time, the critical epoch-making periods fore- 
ordained of God (xatpot rpotetaypévor, Acts vii. 26), 
when all which has been slowly, and often un- 
markedly, ripening through long ages, is mature 
and comes to the birth in grand decisive events, 
which constitute at once the close of one period and 
the commencement of another ; such, for example, 
was the recognition of Christianity as the religion 
of the Roman Empire; such the conversion of the 
Germanic tribes settled within the limits of the 
Empire ; such the great revival which went along 
with the first institution of the Mendicant Orders ; 
such, by still better right, the Reformation ; such, 
above all, the second coming of the Lord (Dan. vii. 
22). 

It would seem as if the Latin had no word by 
which exactly to render capo’. Augustine com- 
plains of this (Zp. exevii. 2): ‘Greece legitur 
xXpovovs 7) Kaspovs. Nostri autem utrumque hoc 
verbum tempora appellant, sive ypdvous, sive 
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xatpovs, cum habeant heee duo inter se non negli- 
gendam differentiam; xacpovs quippe appellant 
Greece tempora queedam, non tamen que in spa- 
tiorum voluminibus transeunt, sed quee in rebus ad 
aliquid opportunis vel importunis sentiuntur, sicut 
messis, vindemia, calor, frigus, pax, bellum, et si 
qua similia: ypovovs autem ipsa spatia temporum 
vocant.’ Bearing out this complaint of his, we find 
in the Vulgate the most various renderings of 
katpol, as often as it occurs in combination with 
Xpover, and cannot therefore be rendered by ‘tem- 
pora,’ which ypévor has generally preoccupied.’ 
Thus ‘tempora et momenta’ (Acts i. 7; 1 Thess. 
v. 1),‘tempora et states’ (Dan. ii. 21), ‘tempora 
et seecula’ (Wisd. viii. 8); while a modern Latin 
commentator on the N. T. has ‘tempora et articuli ;’ 
Bengel, ‘intervalla et tempora.’ It might be urged 
that ‘tempora et opportunitates’ would fulfil all 
conditions. This, however, is not so. Augustine 
has anticipated this suggestion, but only to acknow- 
ledge its insufliciency, on the ground that ‘ oppor- 
tunitas’ (= ‘opportunum tempus’) is a convenient, 
favourable season, evxatpla; while the xapés may 
be the most inconvenient, most unfavourable of all, 
the essential notion of it being that it is the critical 


* Yet not perhaps very correctly, for in the common Latin phrase 
“dies tempusque,’ it is dies which answers to xpévos, and tempus to 
katpds; see Doderlein, Lat. Syn. iy. 2617. 

ox 
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nick of time; but whether, as such, to make or to 
mar, effectually to help or effectually to hinder, the 
word determines not at all (‘sive opportuna, sive 
importuna sint tempora, «acpoi dicuntur’). 


§ viiii—dépo, popéw. 


On the distinction between these words Lobeck 
(Phrynichus, p. 585) has the following remarks: 
‘Inter ¢épw et dopéw hoc interesse constat, quod 
illud actionem simplicem et transitoriam, hoc autem 
actionis ejusdem continuationem significat; verbi 
caus ayyerinv dépevv, est alicujus rei nuncium 
afferre, Herod. iii. 53 et 122; v. 143 dryyeriqv 
dopéet, iii. 34, nuncii munere apud aliquem fungi. 
Hine et dopety dicimur ea que nobiscum circum- 
ferimus, quibus amicti indutique sumus, ut (udtvop, 
TptiBoviov, Saxtvdov gopetv, tum quee ad habitum 
corporis pertinent.’ He proceeds, however, to ac- 
knowledge that this is a rule by no means con- 
stantly observed even by the best Greek authors. 
It is, therefore, the more noticeable, as an example 
of the accuracy which so often takes us by surprise 
in the use of words by the writers of the N. T., that 
this rule is there exactly observed. The only places 
where dopety occurs are the following, Matt. xi. 8; 
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John xix. 5; Rom. xiii. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 49, bis; Jam. 
ii. 3; and in all these it expresses, not an accidental 
and temporary, but a regular and continuous bear- 
ing. ‘Sie enim differt dopeiy a dépew ut hoc sit 
ferre, illud ferre solere’ (Fritzsche on Matt. xi. 8). 
Cf. Prov. iii. 16, where of the heavenly Wisdom it 
is said, vouov S€ Kal édeov eri yAdoons dopei—she 
bears these on her tongue, and bears them ever- 
more. 

A sentence in Plutarch (Apoth. [eg.), in which 
both words occur, illustrates very well their differ- 
ent uses: of Xerxes he records, opytoels d€ Bafv- 
Awviots atrooTaot, Kal KpaTncas, TpocéTakey Ora 
uy PEpecv, adrAa >Wadrdew Kal addrgciv Kal Topvofo- 
oKEely Kal KaTNAEVELY, Kal Hope LY KOATWTOUS XLTaVAS. 
Arms would only be borne at intervals, therefore 
épev ; but garments are habitually worn, therefore 
this is in the second clause exchanged for dopetv. 


§ ix.-Koapos, aiov. 


Tux first of these words our Translators have, I 
believe, always rendered ‘world;’ and the second 
often, though by no means exclusively, so; thus 
(not to speak of eis aidva) see Ephes. ii. 2, 7; Col. 
i. 26. It is certainly a question whether we might 
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not have made more use of ‘age’ in our Version : 
we have employed it but rarely,—only, indeed, in 
the two places which I have cited last. ‘ Age’ may 
sound to us inadequate now; but it is quite possi- 
ble that, so used, it would little by little have ex- 
panded and acquired a larger, deeper meaning than 
it now possesses. One cannot but regret that by 
this or some other like device, our Translators did 
not mark the difference between words conveying, 
to a considerable extent, different ideas; xocpos 
being the world contemplated under aspects of 
space, atov under aspects of time,—xdopos ‘ mun- 
dus, and aiév ‘seculum;’ for the Latin, like the 
Greek, has two words, where we have, or have 
acted as thongh we had, but one. In all those 
passages, such as Matt. xiii. 39; 1 Cor. x. 11, which 
speak of the end or consummation of the aieyv (there 
are none which speak of the end of the xocpos), as 
in others which speak of “the wisdom of this world ” 
(1 Cor. ii. 6), “the god of this world” (2. iv. 4), 
“the children of this world” (Luke xvi. 8), it must 
be admitted that we are losers by the course which 
we have adopted. 

Kocpos, connected with «cope, ‘comere,’ ‘ comp- 
tus, is a word with a history of very great interest 
in more aspects than one. Suidas traces four suc- 
cessive significations through which the word pass- 
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TO Wav, Ti TAEW, TO TAHOS Tapa TH TpadH. Hay- 
ing originally the meaning of ‘ ornament,’ ob iaining 
this meaning once in the N. T. (1 Pet. iii 3; ef. 
Ecclus. xiii. 9), from this it passed to that of 
‘order, ‘arrangement,’ (‘lucidus ordo’) ‘ beauty,’ 
as springing out of these; edmpémea and td€is, as 
Suidas gives it above, or as Hesychius, cad\ome- 
opmos, KaTacKeU, TAELS, KATATTACTLS, KANXOS. Pytha- 
goras is said to have been the first who transferred 
and applied the word to the sum total of the mate- 
rial universe, desiring thereby to express his sense 
of the beauty and order which everywhese reigned 
in it; see Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. i. 5; and for a 
history of this transfer, a note in Humbvuldt’s Cos- 
mos. ‘Mundus’ in Latin,—‘digestio et ordinatio 
singularum quarumque rerum formatarum et dis- 
tinctarum,’ Augustine (De Gen. ad Lit. c. 8) calls 
it, followed, as is familiar to all, in the same track ; 
giving occasion to plays of words, such as ‘O munde 
immunde,’ in which the same great Church teacher 
delights. Thus Pliny (//. JV. ii. 3): ‘Quem xécpov 
Greeci nomine ornamenti appellaverunt, eum nos a 
perfecta absolutaque elegantid mundum ;’ cf. Cicero, 
De Nat. Deor. ii. 22. From this signification of 
xocwos as the material world, which is not uncom. 
mon in Scripture (Matt. xiii. 85; John xxi. 25; 
Rom. i. 20), followed that of xoouos as the sum 
total of the men living in the world (John i. 29° 
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iv. 42; 2 Cor. v. 19), and then upon this, and 
ethically, those not of the éx«dnola,’ the alienated 
from the life of God (John i. 10; 1 Cor. i. 20, 21; 
Jam. iv. 4; 1 John iii. 13). On this threefold use 
of xécpos, and the serious confusions which, if not 
carefully watched against, may arise therefrom, see 
Augustine, Con. Jul. Pel. vi. § 3, 4. 

But aiév, connected with deé, though scarcely 
aicyv dv (Aristotle), has in like manner a primary, 
and then, superinduced on this, a secondary and 
ethical, sense. In its primary, it signifies time, 
short or long, in its unbroken duration; oftentimes 
in classical Greek the duration of a human life 
(= Bios, for which it is exchanged, Xenophon, 
Cyrop. iii. 8. 24); but essentially time as the con- 
dition under which all created things exist, and the 
measure of their existence. Thus Theodoret: 0 aiwv 
ovk ovala Tis éoTiv, aXN avuTrooTaTOY yYprwa, TUp- 
Tapopaptouv Tols yevyntny exovor pvow. KaneiTaL 
yap aioy Kab Td ard THs TOD KOcpmov TVTTATEWS MEX pL 
Ths ocuvtercias SudoTnua.—aiov tolvuy éott TO TH 
KTLaTH pice. trapelevypevov dudotnwa. But thus 
signifying time, it comes presently to signify all 
which exists in the world under conditions of time; 
‘die Totalitat desjenigen, was sich in der Dauer der 


! Origen indeed (in Joan. vi. 38) mentions some one in his day who 
interpreted kécuos as the Church, being as it is the ornament of the 


world (xdzpos odoa Tod KdcpOV). 
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Zeit iiusserlich darstellt, die Welt, so fern sic sich in 
der Zeit bewegt’ (Bleek) ; and then, more ethically, 
the course and current of this world’s affairs. This 
course and current being full of sin, it is nothing 
wonderful that ai@v obdros, like xécpos, acquires 
presently in Scripture an evil significance; the 
Bactrelat Tov Kocpouv of Matt. iv. 8 are Bacirctas 
Tod aidvos TovTov in Ignatius (Zp. ad Rom. 6); God 
has delivered us by his Son é& éveat@rtos aldvos 
mwovnpov (Gal. i. 4); Satan is Oeds Tod aidvos TovTou 
(2 Cor. iv. 4); ef. Ignatius, Hp. ad Magn. 1: 6 
apxov Tov ai@vos TovTov); sinners walk cata Tov 
aid@va tov Kocpov TovTov, too weakly translated in 
our Version, as in all preceding, “the course of this 
world ” (Ephes. ii. 2). The last is a specially in- 
structive passage, seeing that in it both the words 
which we are discriminating occur together ; Bengel 
excellently remarking, ‘aly et xcoopos differunt. 
Ile hunce regit et quasi informat: xdcpos est quid- 
dam exterius, aiév subtilius. Tempus [= ailov] 
dicitur non solum physice, sed etiam moraliter, con- 
notata qualitate hominum in eo viventium ; et sic 
aiov dicit longam temporum seriem, ubi etas mala 
malam etatem excipit.’ Compare Windischmann 
(on Gal. i. 4): ‘aéev darf aber durchaus nicht bloss 
als Zeit gefasst werden, sondern begreift alles in der 
Zeit befangene; die Welt und ihre Herrlichkeit, die 
Menschen und ihr natiirliches unerléstes Thun und 


> 
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Treiben in sich, im Contraste zu dem hier nur be- 
ginnenden, seiner Sehnsucht und Vollendung nach 
aber jenscitigen und ewigen, Reiche des Messias.’ 
We speak of ‘the times, attaching to the word an 
ethical signification; or, still more to the point, 
‘the age,’ ‘the spirit or genius of the age,’ ‘der 
Zeitgeist.’ All that floating mass of thoughts, opin- 
ions, maxims, speculations, hopes, impulses, aims, 
at any time current in the world, which it is im- 
possible to seize and accurately define, but which 
constitute a most real and effective power, being 
the moral, or immoral, atmosphere which at every 
moment of our lives we inhale, again inevitably to 
exhale,—all this is included in the ai@v, which is, as 
Bengel expressed it, the subtle, informing spirit of 
the cdcjos, or world of men who are living alienated 
and apart from God. ‘Seculum,’ in Latin, has 
acquired the same sense, as in that well-known 
phrase of Tacitus (Germ. 19), ‘Corrumpere et cor- 
rumpi seculum vocatur.’ 

While it is thus with aiév in all the other pas- 
sages where it occurs in the N. T., it must be freely 
admitted that there are two in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews which constitute exceptions to the expla- 
nation here given, and to the distinction here drawn 
between it and xoopds, namely i. 2 and xi. 8. In 
both of these ai@ves are the worlds contemplated, if 
not entirely, yet beyond question mainly, under 
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other aspects than those of time. Some, indeed, 
especially modern Socinian expositors, though not 
without forerunners who had no such motives as 
theirs, have attempted to explain aiéves in the first 
of these passages, as the successive dispensations, the 
xpovot Kal kacpot of the divine economy. But what- 
ever doubt might have existed, had this verse stood 
alone, the parallel xi. 3 is decisive, that the aidves 
can only be, as we have rendered the word, ‘the 
worlds,’ and not ‘the ages.’ I have said these two 
are the only exceptions, for I cannot accept 1 Tim. 
i. 17 as a third; where ai@ves seems to denote, not 
‘the worlds’ in the usual concrete meaning of the 
term, but, according to the more usual temporal 
meaning of aidy in the N. T., ‘the ages,’ the tem- 
poral periods whose sum and aggregation adumbrate 
the conception of eternity. The Bacirevs Tov aiavev 
will thus be the sovereign dispenser and disposer of 
the ages of the world (see Ellicott, a loco).’ 


1 Our English ‘ world,’ as far as the etymology goes, more nearly 
represents aidy than xdcuos. The old ‘ weralt,’ or ‘ weralti’ (in modern 
German ‘ welt’), is composed of two words, ‘wer,’ man, and ‘alti, 
age or generation. The ground-meaning, therefore, of ‘ weralt’ is 
generation cf men. Out of this expression of time unfolds itself that 
of space, as aidéy passed into the meaning of xécpos (Grimm, Deutsche 
Myth. p. 752); but in the earliest German records it is used, first as 
an expression of time, and only derivatively as one of space. See 
Rudolf von Raumer, Dic Hinwirkung des Christenthums auf die Alt 
hochdeutsche Sprache, 1845, p. 375. 
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/ , 
. § X.—vé0s, Kawwos. 


We translate both these words by the one Eng- 
lish word ‘new,’ and there are those who deny that 
any difference can in the New Testament be traced 
between them. They derive a certain plausible 
support for this assertion from the fact that mani- 
festly véos and xawos oftentimes are interchange- 
ably used; thus véos dvOpwros (Col. ili. 10), ‘the 
new man,’ and xawds d&vOpwros (Eph. ii. 15), ‘the 
new man’ also; véa duvaOjxn (Heb. xii. 24) and 
kawn Stabnnn (Heb. ix. 15), both ‘a new cove- 
nant ;’ véos oivos (Matt. ix. 17) and xasvds oivos 
(Matt. xxvi. 29). The words, it is urged, are evi- 
dently of the same force and significance. But this 
does not follow, and in fact is not so. The same 
covenant may be qualified as véa or xawy, but it is 
contemplated from a different point of view, accord- 
ing as it has one epithet applied to it or the other. 
It is the same in the other instances adduced: the 
same man, or the same wine, may be véos or Kauvos ; 
but a different notion is predominant according as 
the one epithet is applied or the other, and it will 
not be hard presently to demonstrate as much. 

Contemplate the new under the aspects of ¢me, 
as that which has more recently come into exist- 
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ence, and this is véos (see Pott, Ltymol. Forsch. 
2d ed. vol. i. p. 290—292). Thus the young are 
continually of véow, or of vedrepot, the generation 
which has lately sprung up; so, too, véou Geol, the 
younger race of gods, Jupiter, Apollo, and other 
Olympians (4schylus, Prom. Vinet. 991, 996), as 
set over against Saturn, Ops, and the dynasty of 
elder deities whom they had dethroned. But con- 
template the new, not under the aspect of éime, but 
of quality, the new, as set over against that which 
has seen service, the outworn, the exhausted or 
marred through age, and this is cawos: thus xacvov 
(watvov (Luke v. 36), ‘a new garment,’ as contrasted 
with one threadbare and outworn; xawvol acxoi, 
‘new wine-skins’ (Matt. ix. 17; John ix. 19); and 
in this sense, xcawvds ovpavds (2 Pet. ili. 13), 6a new 
heaven,’ as set over against that which has waxen 
old, and shows signs of decay and dissolution (Heb. 
i. 11, 12). In like manner, caivas yrdooas (Mark 
xvi. 17) does not express the recent commencement 
of this miraculous speaking with tongues, but the 
unlikeness of these tongues to any that went before, 
therefore called also @repar yA@ooas (Acts ii. 4), 
tongues different from any hitherto known. Thus 
also, that xawov pynueiov, in which Joseph of 
Arimathea laid the body of our Lord (Matt. xxvii. 
60), is not one lately hewn from the rock, but one 
which had never yet been used, in whick no other 
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dead had ever lain, making the place ceremonially 
unclean (Matt. xxiii. 27). It might have been 
hewn out a hundred years before, and would thus 
have forfeited its right to the epithet véos, but if 
never turned to use before it would be cawéos still. 
That it should be so was part of that divine decorum 
which ever attended the Lord in the midst of the 
humiliations of His earthly life (cf. Luke xix. 30; 
LiSameevind $22 Kinegi220): 

It will be seen from what has been said that 
cawos will often, as a secondary notion, imply 
praise, for the new is commonly better than the 
old; thus, everything is new in heaven, “the new 
Jerusalem” (Rev. iii. 12); “a new song” (v. 9); 
“a new heaven and new earth” (xxi. 1, cf. 2 Pet. 
iii. 18); “all things new” (xxi. 5). But this not 
of necessity; for it is not always, and in every- 
thing, that the new is better, but sometimes the 
old; thus, the old friend (Kcclus. ix. 10), and the 
old wine (Luke v. 39), are better than the new. 
And in many other cases xawdos may express only 
the novel and strange, as contrasted, and that un- 
' favourably, with the known and the familiar. Thus 
I observed just now that véov @éov was a title given 
to the younger generation of gods; but when it 
was brought as a charge against Socrates that he 
had sought to introduce xcauvovs Oeots, or Kawa Sat- 


novia into Athens (Plato, Apol. 26}, cf. Eva Sar- 
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pova, Acts xvii. 18), something quite different 
from this was meant—a novel pantheon, such gods 
as Athens had not hitherto been accustomed to 
worship. So, too, they who exclaim of Christ’s 
teaching, “‘ What new doctrine [xaw7 dudayy] is 
this?” mean anything but praise (Mark i. 2’7). 

- Follow up these words into their derivatives and 
compounds, and it will be found that the same dis- 
tinction comes yet more clearly out: thus, vedrys 
(1 Tim. iv. 12) is youth; caworns (Rom. vi. 4) is 
newness; veoewd;s, of youthful appearance; «av 
voevoys, of novel unusual appearance ; veoroyila (if 
there had existed such a word) would have been, a 
younger growth of words as contrasted with the old 
stock of the language, or, as we say, ‘neologies ;’ 
Katvonroyla, Which does exist in the later Greek, a 
novel anomalous invention of words, constructed on 
different principles from those which the language 
had recognized hitherto; ¢sAdveos, a lover of youth 
(Lucian, Amor. 24); @sidoxawvos, a lover of novelty 
(Plutarch, De dfus. 12). 

There is a passage in Polybius (v. 75, 4), as 
there are many elsewhere (Clement of Alexandria, 
Pedag. i. 5, will supply one), in which the words 
occur together; but neither in this are they em- 
ployed as a mere rhetorical accumulation : each has 
its own special significance. Relating a stratagem 
by which the town of Selge was very nearly sur- 
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prised and taken, Polybius makes this observation, 
that, notwithstanding the many cities which have 
evidently been lost through the same device, we 
are, some way or other, still new and young in 
regard of similar deceits (kawol Twes aiel kai véos 
mpos Tas ToavTas amatas TepvKapev), and ready 
to be deceived by them over again. Here xauvol is 
an epithet applied to men in respect to their raw- 
ness and inexperience, véoe in respect to their youth. 
It is true that these two, inexperience and youth, 
go often together ; thus véos and dzrecpos are joined 
by Plutarch (De ect. Rat. And. 17); but this is 
not of necessity. An old man may be raw and 
unpractised in the affairs of the world, therefore 
kawos: there have been many young men, véou as 
regarded age, who were well skilled and exercised 
in these. 

Apply the distinction here drawn, and it will 
be manifest that the same wine, or the same man, 
may be at once véos and xavvds, and yet different 
meanings may be, and may have been intended to 
be, conveyed, as the one word was used, or the 
other. Take for example the véos dvOpwmos of 
Col. iii. 10, and the xawds dvOpwros of Ephes. 
ii. 15. Contemplate under the aspect of time that 
mighty change which has found and is finding 
place in the man who has become obedient to the 
truth, and you will call him subsequently to this 
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change, véos dvOpwros: the old man in him, and it 
well deserves this name, for it dates as far back as 
Adam, has died; a new man has been born, who 
therefore is fitly called véos. But, on the other 
hand, contemplate, not now under aspects of time, 
but of quality and condition, this same mighty 
transformation ; behold the man who, through long 
contact with the world, inveterate habits of sinning, 
had grown outworn and old, casting off the old con- 
versation, as the snake its shrivelled skin, coming 
forth again a new creation (kaw? xticts), from his 
heavenly Maker’s hands, with a wvedpa Kcawov given 
to him (Ezek. xi. 18), and you have here the casos 
avOpwros, one prepared to walk in newness of 
life (€v xawvotnte Swijs, Rom. vi. 4) through the 
avaxaivwors of the Spirit (Tit. ii. 5); compare the 
Epistle of Barnabas, 16, éyevopeOa Kawwol, mdduv €& 
apyAs KTefouevot. Often as the words in this appli- 
cation would be interchangeable, yet there are also 
times when they would not be so. Take for in- 
stance the saying of Clement of Alexandria (Ped. 
i. 6), xp yap elvat Katvors Aoyou Kaivou peTehnpo- 
tas. How impossible it would be to substitute 
véous or véov here. Take, again, the verbs avaveody 
(Ephes. iv. 28), and dvaxavwobdyv (Col. iv. 10). We 
have need dvaveodcOat, and we have need avaxai- 
voocba. It is indeed the same mysterious process, 
to be brought about by the same almighty Agent ; 
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but it is the same regarded from different points of 
view; avaveotdcbat, to be made young again, ava- 
xawovaola, to be made new again. 

Apply this in the other instances quoted above. 
New wine may be characterized as véos or xauwos, 
but from different points of view. As it is véos, it 
is tacitly contrasted with the vintage of past years; 
as it is Kalvos, We may assume it austere and strong, 
in contrast with that which is ypnortés, sweet and 
mellow through age (Luke v. 39). So too, the 
Covenant of which Christ is the Mediator is a 
S:aOyxn véa, as compared with the Mosaic covenant, 
given nearly two thousand years before; it is a 
dtaOnkn Katvy as compared with the same, effete 
with age, and from which all vigour, energy, and 
strength had departed (Heb. viii. 18). 

A Latin grammarian, drawing the distinction 
between ‘ recens’ and ‘novus,’ has said, ‘ Recens ad 
tempus, novum ad rem refertur.’ Substituting véos 
and xawvés, we might say, ‘ véos ad tempus, cavds ad 
rem refertur, and should thus grasp in a few words, 
easily remembered, the distinction between them at 
its central point.’ 


1 Lafage (Dict. des Synonymes, p. 798) claims the same distinc- 
tion for ‘nouveau’ (= véos), and ‘neuf’ (= kaivds). ‘Ce qui est 
nouveaw vient de paraitre pour la premiére fois: ce qui est newf’ vient 
@étre fait et n’a pas encore servi. Une invention est nowvelle, une 


expression newve.’ 
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§ xi.—péOn, rots, oivodrvyla, Kapwos, KpaTrary. 


MMéOm, occurring in the N.T. at Luke xxi. 34; 
Rom. xiii. 13; Gal. v.21; and wéros, found only at 
1 Pet. iv. 3, are distinguishable as an abstract and 
a concrete. Mée@n, defined by Clement of Alex- 
andria, axpdtov ypijous aododporépa, is drunkenness 
(Joel i. 5; Ezek. xxxix. 19); aédros (= edoyia 
Hesychius, cf. Polybius, ii. 4. 6), the drinking bout, 
the symposium, not of necessity excessive (Gen. 
xix. 3; 2 Sam. iii. 20), which gives opportunity for 
this (1 Sam. xxv. 36; Xenophon, Azad. vii. 3,13; 
eel Tpovy@pet 0 motos) Mé@n is stronger and 
expresses a worse excess than olvwous, from which 
it is distinguished by Plutarch, De Garr. 4; Symp. 
jie, 

The next word in this group, ofvodAvyia, occurs 
only 1 Pet. iv. 3, where we translate it “excess of 
wine,” and never in the Septuagint; but o/vodav- 
yeiv, Deut. xxi. 20; Isai. lvi. 12. It is certainly 
a step in advance of é@n, see Philo De Lbriet. 8; 
and De Merc. Mer. 1, where he names owoddvyla 
among the vBpets éoyatas, and compare Xenophon 
(icon. i. 22); S00rot AyvErav, Aayverdv, oivopdv- 
yiav. In strict definition it is évOupia oivov amrdn- 
atos (Andronicus of Rhodes), drArjpatos émiOupia, 
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as Philo (Vit. MMos. iii. 22) calls it; the German 
‘Trinksucht ;’ but we find it commonly used for a 
debauch. I know no single word which would bet- 
ter render it, being as it is an extravagant indulgence 
in potations long drawn out (see Basil, Hom. in 
Ebriosos, 7), such as may induce permanent mis- 
chiefs on the body (Aristotle, Hth. Wie. iti. 5. 15); 
as did for instance that fatal one to which Arrian, 
according to one report current in antiquity, in- 
clines to ascribe the death of Alexander the Great 
(vii. 24. 25). 

Koos (used in the plural on the three occasions 
when it is found in the N. T.) rendered once ‘ riot- 
ing’ (Rom. xiii. 13), and twice ‘ revelling’ (Gal. v. 
21; 1 Pet. iv. 3), may be said to unite in itself both 
these notions, namely, of riot, and of revelry. It is 
the Latin ‘ comissatio,’ which, as is well known, is 
connected with cwpdfew, not with ‘comedo.’ Thus, | 
K@pL0s Kal acwtia (2 Mace. vi. 4); woTov Kal Kdpor 
kal Garlar d&xarpou (Plutarch, Pyrrh. 16; éupaveis 
K@por (Wisd. xiv. 23); ef. Philo, De Cher. 27, 
where we have a striking description of the com- 
pany which it and pué@y keep, of the other vices 
with which these are associated the most nearly. 
At the same time x@os is often in a more special 
sense the troop of drunken revellers (‘ comissantium 
agmen,’ Blomfield, Agamemnon 1160, where the 
troop of Furies, as drunk with blood, obtain this 
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name), who at the late close of a revel, with gar- 
lands on their heads, and torches in their hands,’ 
with shout and song* (k@mos cal Bod, Plutarch, 
Alewander, 38), pass to the harlots’ houses, or other- 
wise wander through the streets, with insult and 
wanton outrage for any whom they meet; cf. 
Meineke, ragm. Com. Gree. p. 617. It is evident 
that Milton had the c@pos in his eye in those lines 
of his— 


‘when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 


Of Belial, fown with insolence and wine.’ 


Plutarch (Alew, 37) characterized as a xapos the 
mad drunken march of Alexander and his army 
through Carmania, returning from their Indian 
expedition. 

Kpaurddn, the Latin ‘crapula,’ though with a 
more limited signification () ~Oecwn wéOn, Ammo- 
nius), is a word concerning the derivation of which 
nothing certain has been arrived at. We have ren- 
dered it ‘surfeiting’ at Luke xxi. 34, being the 
single occasion on which it occurs in the N. T. In 


: Zoe €m) KGpoy Padi Cerv. 
palverat. 


orepavdy yé ToL Kal O45 Exwv wopederau. 
Aristoph. Plut. 1040. 


2 Theophylact makes these songs themselves the Koso, defining 


the word thus : 7& werd peOns kad BBpews Gopmara. 
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the Septuagint it is never found, but the verb 
kparrando twice (Ps. Ixxvii, 65; Isai. xxix. 9). 
‘ Fulsomeness,’ in the early sense of that word (see 
my Select Glossary of English Words, s. v. ‘ful- 
some’), would express it very well, with only the 
drawback that by ‘fulsomeness’ might be indicated 
the disgust and loathing from overfulness of meat 
as well as of wine, while «pavrdadn expresses only 
the latter; thus Plutarch, Prec. San. 11: wAn- 
cpovn 7} KparTraryn. It is, as Clement of Alexandria 
(Peed. ii. 2) defines it, 7) éwt 7H péOn dvcapértyots 
cal andia: and with it this series of words may fitly 
close, 


§ xii.—xarnrevw, dordéw. 


In two passages, standing very near to one 
another in St. Paul’s Second Epistle to the Corin 
thians, he avouches of himself that he is not “ag 
many who corrupt (kamnrevovtes) the word of God” 
(ii. 17); and presently again he disclaims being of 
them who can be accused of “ handling the word 
of God deceitfully ” (Sorobvres, iv. 2); these being 
the only occasions on which either of these words 
is employed in the N. T. It is evident, not less 
from the context than from the character of the 
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words themselves, that the notions which they ex- 
press must lie very near to one another ; oftentimes 
it is said or assumed that they are absolutely iden- 
tical, as by all translators who render the two Greek 
words in the same way; by the Vulgate, for in- 
stance, which has ‘adulterantes’ in both places; by 
Chrysostom, who explains camnreveww as = vobeveuy. 
But I am persuaded that, on nearer inspection, it 
will be found that while camndevortes covers all that 
SododvTes does, it also covers something more, and 
this, whether in the literal sense, or transferred figu- 
rative in which it is used by the Apostle; even as 
it is quite plain that our own Translators, whether 
with any very clear insight into the distinction be- 
tween the words or not, certainly did not acquiesce 
in the obliteration of all distinction between them. 
The history of xamndevew is not difficult to 
trace. The xamndos is properly the huckster or 
petty trader, as set over against the guopos who 
sells his wares not in retail but in the gross. But 
while the word may be applied to any such pedlar, 
the xamndos is predominantly the vendor in retail 
of wine (Plato, Gorg. 518; Lucian, Hermot. 58). 
Exposed to many and strong temptations, into 
which it was easy for them to fall (Ecclus. xxvi. 
29), as to mix their wine with water (Isai. i. 22), 
or otherwise to tamper with it, to sell it in short 
measure, these men so generally yielded to these 
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temptations, that xdmndos and xamnrevew, like 
‘caupo’ and ‘cauponari,’ became words of con- 
tempt; camndevew being the making of any shame- 
ful traffic and gain as the xdamnnos does (see Becker, 
Charikles, Leipzig, 1840, p. 256). But it will at 
once be evident that the dodrobv is only one part of 
the xarndevdev, namely, the tampering with or 
sophisticating the wine by the admixture of alien 
matter, and does not suggest the fact that this is 
done with the purpose of making a disgraceful gain 
thereby. Nay, it might be urged that it only ex- 
presses partially the tampering itself, as the follow- 
ing extract from Lucian (Hermotimus, 59) would 
seem to say: of diddcodos atrodidovtat Ta waOnpata 
MOTEP Ol KaTNAOL, KEpaTdpEVOL ye OL TrOANOl, Kal 
Sodkwcavtes, Kat KaxopeTpodvTes: for here the Sorodv 
is only one part of the deceitful handling by the 
Kamnros of the wares which he sells. 

But whether this be worth urging or not, it is 
quite certain that, while in the one word there is 
only the simple falsifying, there is in the other the 
doing of this with the intention of obtaining shame- 
ful gain thereby. Surely here is a moment in the 
sin of the false teachers, which St. Paul, in dis- 
claiming the camnXevew, intended to disclaim for 
himself. He does in as many words most earnestly 
disclaim it in this same Epistle (xii. 14; ef. Acts 
xx. 33), and this the more earnestly, seeing that it 
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is continually noted in Scripture as a mark of false 
prophets and false apostles (for so does the meanest 
cleave to the highest, and untruthfulness in highest 
things expose to lowest temptations), that they, 
through covetousness, make merchandise of souls ; 
thus by St. Paul himself, Tit. i. 11; ° Phil. iii. 19; 
ef. 2 Pet. ii. 3, 14,15; Jude11, 16; Ezek. xiii. 19; 
and see Ignatius (the larger recension), where, no 
doubt with a reference to this passage, and showing 
how the writer understood it, the false teachers are 
denounced as ypynatonalraTres, as yplaTéumropo., 
tov Inocbv twwdovvtes, Kal KaTnAEVOVTES TOV AOYoV 
Tod evayyeriov. Surely we have here a difference 
which it is quite worth our while not to pass by 
unobserved. The Galatian false teachers were such 
as undoubtedly might have been charged as doAobv- 
Tes TOY AOyov, mingling, as they did, vain human 
traditions with the pure word of the Gospel ; build- 
ing in hay, straw, and stubble with its silver, gold, 
and precious stones; but there is nothing which 
would lead us to charge them as xamnevovtes Tov 
Aoxyov Tov cod, working this mischief which they 
did work for filthy Iucre’s sake (see Deyling, Odss. 
Sac. vol. iv. p. 636). 

I cannot forbear quoting here a remarkable 
extract from Bentley’s Sermon on Popery ( Works, 
vol. iii. p. 242), in which he strongly maintains the 
distinction which I have endeavoured to trace: 
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‘Our English Translators have not been very happy 
in their version of this passage [2 Cor. ii. 17]. We 
are not, says the Apostle, camyAetovtes Tov doyou 
rod Ocod, which our Translators have rendered, 
“we do not corrupt” or (as in the margin) deal 
deceitfully with “the word of God.” They were 
led to this by the parallel place, c. iv. of this Epistle, 
ver. 2, “not walking in craftiness,” pdé dodobyTes 
Tov Noyov ToD Ocod, “ nor handling the word of God 
deceitfully ;” they took xarnnevovtes and SodobvTes 
in the same adequate notion, as the vulgar Latin 
had done before them, which expresses both by the 
same word, adulterantes verbum Dei; and so, like- 
wise, Hesychius makes them synonyms, éxxazry- 
reve, Sorody.  MAodody, indeed, is fitly rendered 


‘ adulterare ;’ 


so doAoby TOY ypvadY, TOY oivoY, to 
adulterate gold or wine, by mixing worse ingre- 
dients with the metal or liquor. And our Trans- 
lators had done well if they had rendered the latter 
passage, not adulterating, not sophisticating the 
word. But «amndevovtes in our text has a complex 
idea and a wider signification; xamndevew always 
comprehends dorodv; but dorodv never extends to 
xamnnrevew, Which, besides the sense of adulterating, 
has an additional notion of unjust lucre, gain, profit, 
advantage. This is plain from the word x«dmndos, 
a calling always infamous for avarice and knavery : 


“perfidus hic caupo,” says the poet, as a general 
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character. Thence xamndevew, by an easy and 
natural metaphor, was diverted to other expres- 
sions where cheating and lucre were signified: «a- 
mdrevEelv TOV NOyov, says the Apostle here, and the 
ancient Greeks, xamndevew tas Sixas, THY elpyyny, 
TH copiay, TA palywara, to corrupt and sell jus- 
tice, to barter a negociation of peace, to prostitute 
learning and philosophy for gain. Cheating, we 
see, and adulterating is part of the notion of xazn- 
Aeverv, but the principal essential of it is sordid 
Iucre. So ‘cauponari’ in the famous passage of 
Ennius, where Pyrrhus refuses the offer of a ransom 
for his captives, and restores them gratis: 


‘Non mi aurum posco, nec mi pretium dederitis, 
Non cauponanti bellum, sed belligeranti.’ 


And so the Fathers expound this place.....So 
that, in short, what St. Paul says, «camndevovtes 
Tov Aoyov, might be expressed in one classic word 
—oyéutropot, or Aoyorpara,' where the idea of 
gain and profit is the chief part of the signification. 
Wherefore, to do justice to our text, we must not 
stop lamely with our Translators, “corrupters of 
the word of God;” but add to it as its plenary 
notion, “ corrupters of the word of God for filthy 
lucre.” 

If what bas been just said is correct, it will 


1 $0 Aoyor@Ao in Philo, Cong. Hrud. Grat. 10. 
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follow that ‘ deceitfully handling’ would be a more 
accurate, though itself not a perfectly adequate, 
rendering of xamnhevovtes, and ‘who corrupt’ of 
Sorodyres, than the converse of this which our 
Version actually offers. 


§ xilii—dayabwourn, ypnotoTns. 


"Ayabwotvn is one of the words with which re- 
vealed religion has enriched the Greek language. 
It occurs no where else but in the Greek transla- 
tions of the O. T. (Nehem. ix. 25; 2 Chron. xiv. 
16), in the N. T., and in those writings which are 
directly dependent upon these. The grammarians, 
indeed, at no time acknowledged, or gave to it or 
to ayaborns the stamp of allowance, demanding 
that ypnorétys, which yet we shall see is not abso- 
lutely identical with it, should be always employed 
in its stead (Lobeck, Pathol. Serm. Gree. p. 237). 
In the N. T. we meet with it four times, always in 
the writings of St. Paul (Rom. xv. 14; Gal. v. 22; 
Ephes. v. 9; 2 Thess. i. 11); and it is invariably 
rendered ‘ goodness’ in our Version. We feel the 
want of some word more special and definite at 
such passages as Gal. v. 22, where ayalwotvn 
makes one of a long list of Christian virtues or 
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graces, and must mean some single and separate 
grace, while ‘ goodness’ seems to embrace all. To 
explain it there, as Phavorinus explains it, 9 danp- 
Tigpéevn apeTy, is little satisfactory. It is quite 
true that in such passages as Ps. lii. 5, it is set over 
against «axia, and has this general meaning, but 
not there. At the same time it is hard to suggest 
any other rendering ; even as, no doubt, it is harder 
to seize the central force of this word than it is of 
xpnotoTns, this difficulty mainly arising from the 
fact that we have no helping passages in other 
literature ; for, however these can never be admit- 
ted to give the absolute law to the meaning of 
words in Scripture, we feel much at a loss when 
such are wanting altogether. It may be well, 
therefore, to consider ypyotdrns first, and when 
it is seen what domain of meaning is occupied by 
it, we may then better judge what remains for 
ayabwotvn. 

That other, a beautiful word, as it is the expres- 
sion of a beautiful grace, (cf. ypnoton Pea, Ecclus. 
xxxviil. 13), like dya@wovvn, occurs in the N. T. 
only in the writings of St. Paul, being by him 
joined to dravOparia (Tit. iii. 4); to waxpodvuia 
and avoyy (Rom. ii. 4); and opposed to azotopia 
(Rom. xi. 22). The E. V. renders it ‘good’ (Rom. 
iii. 12); ‘kindness’ (2 Cor. vi. 6; Ephes. i. 7; 
Qol. iii. 12; Tit. iii. 4); ‘gentleness’ (Gal. v. 22). 
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The Rheims, which has for it ‘ benignity ’ (Gal. v. 
22), ‘sweetness ’ (2 Cor. vi. 6), has perhaps seized 
more successfully the central notion of the word. 
It is explained in the Definitions which go under 
Plato’s name (412 ¢), 7j00vs amAactia per etdo- 
yuottas; by Phayorinus, evordayyxvia, 7) mpos Tovs 
mérxas avvordbeots, TA AVTOD ws oiKela idtoTroLoUpéern. 
It is joined by Clemens Romanus with édeos (1 Ep. 
i. 9); by Plutarch with diravOpwria (Demet. 50); 
with edpuéverca (De Cap. ex In. Util. 9); with yrv- 
kvOupia (Terr. an Aquat. 32); with daddys and 
peyaroppoctvn: grouped by Philo with et@upia, 
apepoTns, nmLoTns (De Mer. Merc. 3). So too, when 
Josephus speaks of the ypyartorns of Isaac (Anté. 1. 
18. 3), the word marks upon his part a very true 
insight into the character of the patriarch ; see Gen. 
Xxvi. 20—22. 

Calvin has quite too superficial a view of ypy- 
aroTys, When, commenting on Col. iii. 12, he writes: 
‘Comitatem—sic enim vertere libuit ypnorérnta, 
quad nos reddimus amabiles. dansuetudo [apairns], 
que sequitur, latins patet quam comdtas, nam illa 
precipue est in vultu ac sermone, hee etiam in 
affectu interiore.’ So far from being this mere 
grace of word and countenance, it is one pervading 
and penetrating the whole nature, mellowing there 
all which would have been harsh and austere ; thus 
wine is ypyotds, which has been mellowed with 
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age (Luke v. 89); Christ’s yoke is ypnotds, as hav- 
ing nothing harsh or galling about it (Matt. xi. 30). 
On the distinction between it and dya@wotvn Coc- 
ceius (on Gal. v. 22), quoting Tit. ii. 4, where 
XenetoTns Occurs, goes on to say: ‘ Ex quo exemplo 
patet per hane vocem significari quandam liberali- 
tatem et studium benefaciendi. Per alteram autem 
[aya8wovvn| possumus intelligere comitatem, sua- 
vitatem morum, concinnitatem, gravitatem morum, 
et omnem amabilitatem cum decoro et dignitate con- 
junctam.’ This does not seem to me perfectly suc- 
cessful as a distinction. If the words are at all set 
over against one another the ‘suavitas’ belongs to 
the ypnororns rather than to the dya@wctvn. I 
like much better what Jerome has said on the 
difference between the words. Indeed, I do not 
know anything so well said on this matter else- 
where (Com. in Ep. ad Gal. v. 22): ‘ Benignitas 
sive suavitas, quia apud Greecos ypyororns utrum- 
que sonat, virtus est lenis, blanda, tranquilla, et 
omnium bonorum apta consortio; invitans ad fa- 
miliaritatem sui, dulcis alloquio, moribus tempe- 
rata. Denique et hanc Stoici ita definiunt: Benig- 
nitas est virtus sponte ad benefaciendum exposita. 
Non multum bonitas [ayaPwotvy] a benignitate 
diversa est ; quia et ipsa ad benefaciendum videtur 
exposita. Sed in eo differt; quia potest bonitas 
esse tristior, et fronte severis moribus irrugata, 
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bene quidem facere et preestare quod poscitur ; non 
tamen suavis esse consortio, et sud cunctos invitare 
dulcedine. Hance quoque sectatores Zenonis ita 
definiunt: Bonitas est virtus que prodest, sive, 
virtus ex qué oritur utilitas; aut, virtus propter 
semetipsam ; aut, affectus qui fons sit utilitatum.’ 
With this agrees in the main the distinction which 
Basil draws between the words (eg. Brev. Tract. 
914): mratutépav olpas elvar THY XpyoTOTNTA, els 
evepyeciav Tov brrws SnTotoby émideopevor TAUTNS * 
curnynevnv S& parrov THY ayabwatyny, Kal Tots THs 
Sixarocvvns Nbyous év Tals evepyeriaus cvYXpoOpLEevnD. 
A man might display his éya@oovvn, his zeal 
for goodness and truth, in rebuking, correcting, 
chastising. Christ was working in the spirit of 
this grace when He drove the buyers and sellers 
out of the temple (Matt. xxi. 13); when He uttered 
all those terrible words against the Scribes and 
Pharisees recorded in the 23d chapter of St. Mat- 
thew ; but we could not say that his ypnororns was 
shown in these acts of a righteous indignation. 
This was rather displayed in his reception of the 
penitent woman (Luke vii. 87—50; cf. Ps. xxiv. 7, 
8); in allhis gracious dealings with the children of 
men. Thus we might speak,—the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (ii. 22) do speak,—of the ypnotorns tis 
ayabwotyns of God, but scarcely of the converse. 
This ypnordérns was predominantly the character of 
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Christ’s ministry, so much so that it is nothing 
wonderful to learn from Tertullian (Apol. 3), how 
‘Christus’ became ‘ Chrestus,’ and ‘Christiani’ 
‘Chrestiani’ on the lips of the heathen—with that 
undertone, it is true, of contempt,’ which the world 
feels, and soon learns to express in words, for a 
goodness which to it seems to have only the harm- 
lessness of the dove, and nothing of the wisdom of 
the serpent; a contempt which it is justified in 
feeling for a goodness which has no edge, no sharp- 
ness in it, no righteous indignation against sin, nor 
willingness to punish it. That what was called 
xpnortorys, still retaining this honourable name, did 
yet sometimes degenerate into this, and end with 
being no goodness at all, we have evidence in a 
striking fragment of Menander (Meineke, /ragm. 
Com. Gree. p. 982) :— 

h vov 510 Twey xpnotoTns KarAoumern 

beOijKe Toy GAoy eis Tovnplay Blov ° 


> \ A > nn f , 
avdels yap adin@y TUYXavEL TiMwplas. 


1 The xpyords was called 7#Al@ios by those who would fain take 
every thing by its wrong handle (Aristotle, RAct. i. 9. 3; ef. Euse- 
bius, Prep. Evang. v. 5. 5). 
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§ xiv.—Slervov, aupiBrnoTpov, carynvn. 


Ovr English word ‘net’ will, in a general way, 
cover all these three, which yet are capable of a 
more accurate discrimination one from the other. 

Alkrvov (= ‘rete,’ ‘retia’), from the old OLKELY, 
to cast, which appears again in décKos, a quoit, is 
the more general name for all nets, and would in- 
clude the hunting net as well as the fishing, although 
used only of the latter in the N. T. (Matt. iv. 20; 
John xxi. 6). 

"ApudhiBrnotpov and caynvn are different kinds 
of fishing nets; they occur together, Hab. i. 15; 
and in Plutarch (De Sol. Anim. 26), who joins 
ypiros with cayjvn, broxn with daypiBrnoTPpov. 
AphiPrnoTpov, found only in the N. T. at Matt. 
iv. 18, and Marka. 46jich cel ax 25ers cx. 10; 
(a4peBor}, Oppian), is the casting net, ‘jaculum,’ 
i. e. ‘rete jaculum’ (Ovid, Ar. Am. i. 763), or 
‘funda’ (Virgil, Georg. i. 141), which, when skil- 
fully cast from over the shoulder by one standing 
on the shore, or in a boat, spreads out into a circle 
(appuBarrerat) as it falls upon the water, and then 
sinking swiftly by the weight of the leads attached 
to it, encloses whatever is below it. Its circular, 
bell-like shape adapted it to the office of a mosquito 
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net, to which, as Herodotus (ii. 95) tells us, the 
Egyptian fishermen turned it; but see Blakesley’s 
Herodotus, in loce. 

Sayjvn, found only at Matt. xiii. 47: ef. Eccl. 
vil. 28; Isai. xix. 8 (from odrta, ‘ onero,’ perf. 
aécaya), is the long draw-net, or sweep-net, ‘ vasta 
sagena’ Manilius calls it, the ends of which being 
carried out in boats so as to enclose a large space 
of open sea, are then drawn together, and all which 
they contain, enclosed and taken. It is rendered 
‘sagena’ in the Vulgate, whence ‘seine,’ or ‘sean,’ 
the name which this net has in Cornwall, on whose 
coasts it is much in use. In classical Latin it is 
called ‘everriculum ’ (see Cicero’s pun upon Verres’ 
name, ‘ everriculum in provincia’), from its sweep- 
ing the bottom of the sea. Irom the fact that it 
was thus a wdvaypov or take-all (Homer, J7. v. 
487), the Greeks gave the name of cayjvevew to 
a device by which the Persians were reported to 
haye cleared a conquered island of its inhabitants 
(Herodotus, iii. 149; vi.31; Plato, Legg. ili. 698 d). 
Virgil in two lines describes the fishing by aid of 
the audiBrnotpov and the cayyjvy, every word in 
each line having its precise fitness for its own kind 
(Georg. i. 141) :— 

* Atque alius latum funda jam verberat amnem 
Alta petens, pelagoque alius trahit humida lina.’ 


It will be seen that there is an evident fitness in 
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our Lord’s use of cayjvy in a parable (Matt. xill. 
47) wherein He is setting forth the wide reach, and 
all-embracing character, of his future kingdom. 
Neither audiGryortpor, nor yet dikrvov which might 
not have meant more than dudi/Prnotpov, would 
have suited at all so well. 


§ xy. 


NuTréopal, TevVOéw, Opnvéw, KOTTTM. 


In all these words there is the sense of grief, or 
the utterance of grief; but the sense of grief in dif 
ferent degrees of intensity, the utterance of it in 
different ways of manifestation. 

Avreitc@as (Matt. xiv. 9; Ephes. iv. 30; 1 Pet. 
i. 6) is the most general word, to be sorrowful, 
‘dolere,’ being opposed to yafpew (Aristotle, /?het. 
i. 2), as Adan to yapa (Xenophon, fell. vii. 1, 22). 
This X77, unlike the grief of the three following 
words, a man may so entertain in the deep of his 
heart, that there shall not be any outward manifes- 
tation of it, unless he himself be pleased to reveal 
itwdvonmixe 2s Phil isee 

Not so the qev@etv, which is stronger, being not 
merely ‘dolere’ or ‘angi,’ but ‘lugere,’ and like 
this last, properly and primarily (Cicero, Zuse. i. 
13; iv. 8: ‘luctus, wgritudo ex ejus, qui carus 
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fuerit, interitu acerbo’) to lament for the dead ; crev- 
ety véxuvy (Homer, J7. xix. 225); robs dmrodwdotas 
(Xenophon, //e//. ii. 2, 3); then any other passionate 
lamenting (Sophocles, Ziv. Tyr. 1296; Gen. xxxvii. 
34); mév@os being in fact a form of waGos (see Plu- 
tarch, Cons. ad Apoll. 22); to grieve with a grief 
which so takes possession of the whole being that 
it cannot be hid; cf. Spanheim (Dub. Lvang. 81): 
‘cevOety enim apud Hellenistas respondit verbis 
N22 Kraiew, Epnvety, et 57557 ddNoAVEELv, adeoque non 
tantum denotat luctum conceptum intus, sed et ex- 
pressum foris.’ According to Chrysostom (¢ loco) 
the wevOodvtes of Matt. v. 4 are of per émitdcews 
Avrroyévot, those who so grieve that their grief 
manifests itself externally. Thus we find crev@ety 
often joined with «craiew (2 Kin. xix. 1; Mark xvi. 
10; Jam. iv. 9; Rev. xviii. 13); so wevOav kai 
cxvOpwTrdtwv, Ps. xxxiv. 14. Gregory of Nyssa 
(Suicer, Zhes. s. v. wévOos), gives it more generally, 
mévOos éott cxvOpaTr? SidBecis THs wruyijs, éwl ote- 
poe Tivos TeV KaTabvpioy cvvicTtapévn: but he 
was not distinguishing synonyms, and in nothing 
therefore induced to draw out finer distinctions. 
Opnveiv, joined with ddvper@ar (Plutarch, Qwom. 
Virt. Prof. 5), with xarouretpew (Cons. ad Apoll. 
11), is to bewail, to make a @pfvos, a ‘nenia’ or 
dirge over the dead, which may be mere wailing 
or lamentation (@pfvos Kat kravOuos, Matt. i. 18), 
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breaking out in unstudied words, the Irish wake is 
such a Opfvos, or it may take the more artificial 
form of apoem. That beautiful lamentation which 
David composed over Saul and Jonathan, is intro- 
duced in the Septuagint with these words, €Opyvnce 
AaBisd tov Ophvov Todrov, x. T. r. (2 Sam. i. 17), and 
the sublime dirge over Tyre is called a O@pivos 
(Ezek. xxvi. 17; cf. Rev. xviii. 11; 2 Chron. xxxv. 
25; Amos viii. 10). 

We have last. to deal with xomrew (Matt. xxiv. 
30; Luke xxiii. 27; Rev. i. 7). This being first to 
strike, is then that act which most commonly went 
along with the @pnveiv, to strike the bosom, or beat 
the breast, as an outward sign of inward grief 
(Nah. ii. 7; Luke xviii. 18); so xozrerds (Acts vill. 
2) is @phvos peta Yrodod yepov (Hesychius), and, as 
mevOetv, oftenest in token of grief for the dead (Gen. 
xxiii. 2; 2 Kin. iii. 31). It is the Latin ‘plangere’ 
(‘laniataque pectora plangens’: Ovid, Afetam. vi. 
248), which is connected with ‘plaga’ and wAjoco. 
Plutarch (Cons. ad Uw. 4) joins éxodtpoes and xo- 
metot (cf. Lab. Max. 17: xorrerot yuvaixeior) as two 
of the more violent manifestations of grief, and such 
as he esteems faulty in their excess. 
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§ xvil.—dpaptia, awaptnwa, Tapaxoy, avoula, tra- 
pavonia, tmapdéBacis, TapaTtwpa, dyvonpa, 


HTTHWa. 


A MOURNFULLY numerous group of words, which 
it would be only too easy to make much larger 
than it is. Nor is it hard to see why. For sin, 
which we may define in the language of St. Augus- 
tine, as ‘factum vel dictum vel concupitum aliquid 
contra eternam legem’ (Con. Faust. xxii. 27; cf. 
the Stoic definition, dudprnwa, vopwou atraydpevpa, 
Plutarch, De ep. Stove. 11); or again, ‘ voluntas 
admittendi vel retinendi quod justitia vetat, et unde 
liberum est abstinere’ (Con. Jul. i. 47), may be 
regarded under an infinite number of aspects, and 
in all languages has been so regarded; and as the 
diagnosis of it belongs above all to the Scriptures, 
nowhere else are we likely to find it contemplated 
on so many sides, set forth under such various 
images. It may be contemplated as the missing 
of a mark or aim; it is then auapria or dudptnpa: 
the overpassing or transgressing of a line; it is 
then wapaBacis: the disobedience to a voice; in 
which case it is mapaxoy: the falling where one - 
should have stood upright; this will be wapadmrw- 
wa: ignorance of what one ought to have known; 
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‘this will be dyvoja: diminishing of that which 
should have been rendered in full measure, which is 
ir7nwa: non-observance of a law, which is avopia 
or tapavoula: a discord, and then it is wAnppédea: 
and in other ways almost out of number. 

In seeking accurately to define dpuaptia, and so 
better to distinguish it from the other words of this 
group, there is no help to be derived from its 
etymology, seeing that is quite uncertain. Suidas, 
as is well known, derives it from pdprte, ‘ awaptia 
quasi duaprria,’ a failing to grasp. Buttmann’s 
conjecture (Lexilogus, p. 85, English edition), that 
it belongs to the root pépos, pefpesv, on which a 
negative intransitive verb, to be without one’s share 
of, to miss, was formed, has found more favour (see 
Fritzsche on Rom. v. 12, a long note, with excellent 
philology and execrable theology). Only this much 
is plain, that when sin is contemplated as duapria, 
it is regarded as a failing and missing the true end 
and scope of our lives, which is God ; 1) tod ayaGob 
aTomtwaots, as (Heumenius; 7) tod ayalod amotvyia, 
and duaptdvew an doxorra Tokevev, as Suidas 3 7) Tod 
KaNov ExTpoT), ElTE TOD KaTa hvow, Elite TOD KATA 
vomov, as another. 

It is a matter of course that with slighter appre- 
hensions of sin, and of the evil of sin, there must go 
hand in hand a slighter ethical significance in the 
words used to express sin. It is therefore nothing 
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where in classical Greek obtain that depth of mean- 
ing which in revealed religion they acquired. ‘The 
words run through the same course, through which 
all words ultimately taken up into ethical termi- 
nology, seem inevitably to run. Employed first 
about things natural, they are then transferred to 
things spiritual, according to that analogy between 
those and these, which the soul delights to trace. 
Thus dpaprdvew signifies, when we meet it first, to 
miss a mark; thus a hundred times in Homer the 
warrior dwaprtet, who hurls his spear, but misses his 
adversary (2. iv. 491). The next advance in the 
use of the words is to things intellectual. The poet 
apaptavet, who selects a subject which it is impos- 
sible to treat poetically, or who seeks to attain re- 
sults which are beyond the limits of his art (Aris- 
totle, Pott. 8 and 25); so we have dd£ns dpuapria 
(Thucydides, i. 33); yrobuns dudprnua (ii. 65). It 
is constantly set over against dpOdrns (Plato, Legg. 
i. 627 d, ab. ii. 668 ¢; Aristotle, Pott. 25). So 
far from having any ethical significance of necessity 
attaching to it, Aristotle sometimes withdraws it, 
almost, if not altogether, from the region of right 
and wrong (Hth. Wie. v. 8, 7); it is a mistake, a 
fearful one it may be, like that of Cdipus, but 
nothing more (Poét. 13; ef. Euripides, Zippolytus, 
1407). Elsewhere, however, it has as much of the 
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meaning of our ‘sin,’ as any word, employed in 
heathen ethics, could possess. 

‘Audptnpa differs from dwaprtia, in that dpaptia 
is sin in the abstract as well as the concrete; or 
again, the act of sinning no less than the sin sin- 
ned, ‘peceatio’ (A. Gellius, xiii. 20, 17) no less 
than ‘ peccatum’; while dudprnya (it only occurs 
Mark iii. 28; iv. 12; Rom. iii. 25; 1 Cor. vi. 18) 
_ is never sin regarded as sinfulness, or as the act of 
sinning, but only sin contemplated in its separate 
outcomings and deeds of disobedience to a divine 
law. There is the same difference between dvopia 
and avounua (not in the N. T.; but Ezek. xvi. 49), 
acéBera and acéBnua (not in the N. T.; but Lev. 
xvili. 17), ddicia and adienua (Acts xviii. 14). 
This is brought out by Aristotle (Zithic. Wie. v. 7), 
who sets over against one another ddcxov (= dduxia) 
and aééknua in these words: dsadépes 70 adixnua 
Kal To ddtxov. “Adixov pev yap éote TH hdoe, % 
Ta&er* TO avTo Se TOTO, Stay TpayOH, adiknud éoTL; 
cf. a good passage in Xenophon (Mem. ii. 2. 8): ai 
mores emt Tois peyloTols adixnpace Cnuiav Odvatov 
TeTOIKacW, WS ovK ay merfovos Kaxod hoBo Thy 
adiclay mavoovtes. On the distinction between 
apaptia and dudptnwa, adixia and ddiknua, and 
other words of this group, there is a discussion at 
length by Clemens of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 15), 
but which does not yield much profit, 
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ITapaxoy is found only at Rom. v. 19 (where it 
is opposed to d7axoy), 2 Cor. x. 6; Heb. ii. 2. It 
is not in the Septuagint, but wapaxovew (once in 
the N. T., Matt. xviii. 17) occurs several times 
there in the sense of to disobey, Esth. iii. 3, 8; 
Isai. Ixv. 12. Ilapaxoy is in its strictest sense a 
failing to hear, or a hearing amiss—the active dis- 
obedience, which follows on this inattentive or care- 
less hearing, being tacitly implied; or, it may be, 
the sin being contemplated as already committed 
in the failing to listen when God is speaking. 
Bengel (on Rom. v. 19) has a good note: ‘ wapd in 
mTapakon perquam apposite declarat rationem initii 
in lapsu Adami. Queritur quomodo hominis recti 
intellectus aut voluntas potuit detrimentum capere 
aut noxam admittere? Resp. Intellectus et volun- 
tas simul labavit per dpédevav neque quicquam 
potest prius concipi, quam duédeva, incuria, sicut 
Initium capiendze urbis est vigiliarum remissio.’ 
Hane incuriam significat aapaxoyj, inobedientia.’ 
It need hardly be observed how continually in the 
O. T. disobedience is described as a refusing to hear 
(Jer. xi. 10; xxxv. 17); and it appears literally as 
such at Acts vii. 57. Joined with, and following 
mapaBacis at Heb. ii. 2, it would there imply, in 
the intention of the writer, that not merely every 
actual transgression, embodying itself in an out- 
ward act of disobedience, was punished, but every 
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refusal to hear, even though it might not have 
asserted itself in such overt acts of disobedience. 
We have generally translated dvopia ‘ iniquity’ 
(Matt. vii. 28; Rom. vi. 19; Heb. x. 17); but once 
‘ unrighteousness’ (2 Cor. vi. 14), and once ‘ trans- 
gression of the law’ (1 John iii. 4). “Avopos is 
once at least in Scripture used negatively of a per- 
son without law, or to whom a law has not been 
given (1 Cor. ix. 21); though elsewhere of the 
greatest enemy of all law, the Man of Sin, the law- 
less one (2 Thess. ii. 8); dvouia, however, is never 
in Scripture the condition of one living without 
law, but always the condition or deed of one who 
acts contrary to law: and so, of course, tapavomia, 
which occurs however only once (2 Pet. ii. 16). It 
will follow that where there is no law (Rom. v. 
12), there may be dyapria, adixia, but certainly 
not dvoula: being, as Gicumenius defines it, » epi 
Tov Gerov vomov mAnmpEerAELa; as Fritzsche: ‘ legis 
contemtio aut morum licentia qua lex violatur.’ 
Thus the Gentiles, not having a law (Rom. ii. 14), 
might sin, but they, sinning without law (dvoues 
= xwpis vowov, Rom. ii. 12; iii. 21), could not be 
charged with dvowia. It is true, indeed, that be- 
hind that law of Moses, which they never had, 
there is another law, the original law and revela: 
tion of the righteousness of God, written on the 
hearts of all (Rom, ii. 14, 15); and as this in no 
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human heart is obliterated quite, all sin, even that 
of the darkest and most ignorant savage, must still 
in a secondary sense remain as dvopia, a violation 
of this older, though partially obscured law. Thus 
Origen (in Jom. iv. 5): ‘Iniquitas sane a peccato 
hane habet differentiam, quod iniquitas in his 
dicitur que contra legem committuntur, unde et 
Greens sermo dvoulay appellat. Peccatum vero 
etiam illud dici potest, si contra quam natura docet, 
et conscientia arguit, delinquatur.’ Cf. Xenophon, 
Mem. iv. 4. 18, 19. 

It is the same with wapaBacus. There must be 
something to transgress, before there can be a trans- 
gression. There was sin between Adam and Moses, 
as was witnessed by the fact that there was death ; 
but those between the law given in Paradise (Gen. 
ii. 16,17) and the law given from Sinai, sinning 
indeed, yet did not sin “after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression” (svapaPBdcews, Rom. vy. 14). 
With law came first the possibility of the trans- 
gression of the law ; and exactly this transgression, 
or trespass, is mapdBacts, from tapaBaiveur, ‘ tran- 
silire lineam,’ the French, ‘forfait,’ ‘ faire fors’ or 
‘hors,’ some act which is excessive, enormous. Ci- 
cero (Parad. 3): ‘Peccare est tanquam transilire 
lineas;’ compare the Homeric t7epBacin, LI. iii. 107 
and often. In the constant language of St. Paul this 
qapaPacis, as the transgression of a commandment 
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distinctly given, is more serious than dvapr/a (Rom. 
it. 23s A Tim! ii, 145 ef Hebi; aix,.14).2 Itis 
in this point of view, and indeed with reference to 
the very word with which we have to do, that 
Augustine draws often the distinction between the 
‘ peceator’ and the ‘ preevaricator,’ between ‘pec- 
catum’ (dpaptia) and ‘ preevaricatio’ (apaBacts).' 
Tt will be seen that his Latin word introduces a 
new image, not of overpassing a line, but of halting 
on unequal feet. The image, however, had faded 
from the word when he used it, and his motive to 
employ it lies in the fact that the ‘ preevaricator,’ or 
collusive prosecutor, dealt unjustly’ wth @ law. 
He who, having no express law, sins, is in Augus- 
tine’s language, ‘ peccator;’ he who, having a law, 
sins, is ‘ preevaricator’’ (= mapaGBdrns, Rom. ii. 25). 
Before the law came men might be the first; after 
the law they could only be the second. In the 
first there is ¢mplicit, in the second explicit, dis- 
obedience, 

We now arrive at wapdmTopa. ‘Si originem 
verbi spectemus, significat ea facta pree quibus quis 
cadit et prostratus jacet, ut stare coram Deo et sur- 
gere non potest ’(Cocceius). At Ephes. ii. 1, where 


 Enarr. in Ps. exviii.; Serm. 25: ‘Omnis quidem preevaricator 
peccator est, quia peccat in lege, sed non omnis peceator prevari- 


cator est, quia peccant aliqui sine lege. Ubi autem non est lex, nee 
preevaricatio,’ 
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TapanToOpata and duaptiar are found together, 
Jerome quotes with apparent assent a distinction 
between them ; that the former are sins conceived 
in the mind, and the latter the same embodied in 
actual deeds: ‘ Aiunt quod vapartépata quasi 
initia peccatorum sint, quum cogitatio tacita sub- 
repit, et ex aliqué parte conniventibus nobis; nec- 
dum tamen nos impulit ad ruinam. Peccatum vero 
esse, quum quid opere consummatum pervenit ad 
finem.’ This, however, cannot be allowed to pass. 
Only this much truth it may be admitted to have ; 
that, as sins of thought partake more of the nature 
of infirmity, and have less aggravation than the 
same sins embodied in act, so it cannot be denied 
that there is sometimes a disposition to employ 
TapanTwpa When it is intended to designate sins 
not of the deepest dye and the worst enormity. 
One may trace this very clearly at Gal. vi. 1, where, 
doubtless, our Translators meant to indicate as 
much when they rendered it by ‘fault, and not 
obscurely, as it seems to me, at Rom. v. 15, 17, 18. 
It is used in the same sense as an error, a mistake 
in judgment, a blunder, by Polybius (ix. 10. 6; ef. 
Ps. xviii. 13). To a certain feeling of this we may 
ascribe another inadequate distinction,—that, name- 
ly, of Augustine (Qu. ad Lev. 20), who will have 
mapdntopa to be the negative omission of good 
(‘desertio boni,’ or ‘delictum’), as contrasted with 


s 
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apaptia, the positive doing of evil (‘ perpetratio 
mali’), though of course this cannot be accepted as 
otherwise having any right in it. 

But this mitigated sense is very far from be- 
longing always to the word. There is nothing of it 
at Ephes. ii: 1, “dead in trespasses (rapavt@pact) 
and sins ;” capdrTwpa is mortal sin, Ezek. xviii. 
26; and the rapazeceiv of Heb. vi. 6 is equivalent 
to the éxovoelws duaptavew of x. 26, the aroativat 
amo Ocod Savros of iii. 12; and any such extenua- 
tion of the force of the word is expressly excluded 
in a passage of Philo (ii. 648), resembling these two 
in the Hebrews, in which he distinctly calls it va- 
parTwya, when a man, having reached an acknow- 
ledged pitch of godliness and virtue, falls back 
from, and out of this; ‘he was lifted up to the height 
of heaven, and is fallen down to the deep of hell.’ 

"Ayvonua in the N. T. occurs only at Heb. ix. 7 
(see Tholuck, On the Hebrews, Beit. p. 92), but also 
at 1 Mace. xiii. 39; and ayvova in the same sense 
of sin, Ps. xxv. 7 and often; and dyvoetv, to sin, at 
Hos. iv. 15 5> Ecclus. v.15 =Silebs-v. 2.) cine 
designated by this word when it is desired to make 
excuses for it, so far as this may be possible, to re- 
gard it in the mildest possible light (see Acts iii. 
17). There is indeed always a certain element of 
ignorance in every human transgression, which con- 
stitutes it human and not devilish, and which, while 
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it does not take away, yet so far mitigates the sin- 
fulness of it, as to render its forgiveness not indeed 
necessary, but possible. Thus compare the words 
of the Lord, “ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do” (Luke xxiii. 34), with those of 
St. Paul, “I obtained mercy because I did it igno- 
rantly, in unbelief” (1 Tim. i. 13). No sin of man, 
except perhaps the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
which for this reason is irremissible (Matt. xii. 32), 
is committed with a full and perfect recognition of 
the evil which is chosen as evil, and the good which 
is abandoned as good. Compare the numerous 
passages in the Dialogues of Plato, which identify 
vice with ignorance, and even pronounce that no 
man is voluntarily evil ; ovdels éx@v Kaxds, and what 
is said qualifying or guarding this statement in 
Archer Butler’s Lectures on Ancient Philosophy, 
vol. ii. p. 285. Whatever exaggeration there may 
be in his statement, it still remains true that sin is 
always, more or less, an a@yvonua ; and the more the 
ayvoeiv, as opposed to the éxovolws auaptdvew (Heb. 
x. 26), predominates, the greater the extenuation 
of the sinfulness of the sin. There is therefore an 
eminent fitness in the employment of the word on 
the one occasion, referred to already, where it is 
used in the N.T. The dyvorjpara, or ‘errors’ of 
the people, for which the High Priest offered sacri- 
fice on the great day of atonement, were not wilful 
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transgressions, “ presumptuous sins” (Ps. xix. 13), 
‘peccata proretica,’ committed against conscience 
and with a high hand against God ; those who com- 
mitted such would be cut off from the congregation ; 
there was no provision made in the Levitical con- 
stitution for the forgiveness of such (Num. xy. 30, 
31); but sins growing out of the weakness of the 
flesh, out of an imperfect insight into God’s law, 
out of heedlessness and lack of due cireumspection 
(Lev. v. 15-19; Num. xv. 22—29), and after- 
wards looked back on with shame and regret. The 
same difference exists between d@yvora and ayvonua 
which has been already traced between dapaptia 
and audptnpua, abdixia and adixnua: that one, name- 
ly the first, is often the more abstract, the other is 
always the concrete. 

“Hrrnyua does not appear in classical Greek, but 
Atta, being opposed to vikn, as discomfiture or 
worsting to victory, and has passed very much 
through the same stages as the Latin ‘clades.’ In 
the final wa which it has acquired we have an 
illustration of the tendency of so many words to 
obtain an additional syllable in the later periods of 
a language. “Hrrnua appears once in the Septua- 
gint (Isai, xxxi. 8), and twice in the N. T., namely | 
at Rom. xi. 12; 1 Cor. vi.7; but only in the latter 
instance having an ethical sense, as a coming short 
of duty, a fault, the German ‘ Fehler,’ the Latin 
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‘delictum.’ Gerhard (Loc. Theoll. xi.): ‘ ft7npa 
diminutio, defectus, ab #rrac@av victum esse, quia 
peccatores succumbunt carnis et Satane tentation- 
ibus.’ 

TI\nupérera, a very frequent word in the Old 
Testament (Lev. v.15; Num. xviii. 9, and often), 
does not occur in the New. It is derived, as need 
hardly be said, ftom wAnppedjs, one who sings 
out of tune (adj and pédos),—as euperrs is one 
who is in tune, and €upérea, the right modulation 
of the voice to the music;—so that Augustine’s 
Greek is at fault when he finds in it péres, ‘cure 
est’? (Qu. in Lev. 1. ili. qu. 20), and makes mAnp- 
pédreva = auédeva. Rather it is sin regarded asa 
discord or disharmony (wAnppérerae Kal dpetpiat, 
Plutarch, Symp. ix. 14. 7), according to those sub- 
lime words of Milton: 


‘Disproportioned sin 
Jarred against nature’s chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made 
To their great Lord.’ 


§ xvil.—-dpyatos, madatos. 


We should go astray if we contemplated these 
words as expressing one a higher antiquity than the 
A* 
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other, and should at all seek in this the distinction 
between them. On the contrary, this remoter an- 
tiquity will be expressed now by one, now by the 
other. ’Apyaios, expressing that which was from 
the beginning (am apyijs), if we accept this as the 
jirst beginning of all, must be older than any per- 
son or thing that is merely Tanavos, existing a long 
time ago (wddar); while on the other hand there 
may be so many later beginnings, that it is quite 
possible to conceive the madaids as older than the 
dpyaios. In Donaldson’s Vew Cratylus, p. 19, the 
following passage occurs: ‘As the word archeology 
is already appropriated to the discussion of those 
subjects of which the antiquity is only comparative, 
it would be consistent with the usual distinction 
between dpyaios and wadauds to give the name of 
palwology to those sciences which aim at repro- 
ducing an absolutely primeval state or condition.’ 
I confess I fail to find in the uses of wadauos so 
strong a sense, or at least at all so constant a sense, 
of a more primeval state or condition, as this state- 
ment would seem to imply. Thus compare Thucy- 
dides, ii. 15: BupBéB8nxe todTo amd Tov mdvu ap- 
xaitov, that is, from the pre-historic time of Cecrops, 
with i. 18: Aaxedaiwov éx marattatov evvounOn, 
from very early times, but still within the historic 
period; where the words are used in'senses exactly 
reversed. 
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The distinction between them is not to be look- 
ed for here, and on many occasions it is not to be 
looked for at all. Often they occur together as 
merely cumulative synonyms, or at any rate with 
no higher antiquity predicated by the one than by 
the other (Plato, Zegg. 865d; Plutarch, Cons. ad 
Apoll. 27; Justin Martyr, Coh. ad Grec. 5). It 
lies in the etymology of the words that in cases out 
of number they may be quite indifferently used ; 
that which was from the beginning will have been 
generally from a long while since; and that which 
was from a long while since will have been often 
from the beginning. Thus the dpyala dw of one 
passage in Plato (Crat. 418 e) is exactly equivalent 
to the zadaia dowvy of another (Jb. 398 6); 06 7a- 
Aawot and of apyaiou alike mean the ancients (Plu- 
tarch, Cons. ad Apoll. 14 and 33); there cannot be 
much difference between zranatol ypdvor (2 Mace. 
vi. 21) and dpyatar tuépas (Ps. xlili. 2). 

At the same time it is evident that whenever 
an emphasis is desired to be laid on the reaching 
back to a beginning, whatever that beginning may 
be, dpyxatos will be preferred. Thus Satan is 0 dqus 
6 apyaios (Rev. xii. 9; xx. 2), his mischievous coun- 
terworkings of God reaching back to the earliest 
epoch of the history of man. The world before the 
flood, that therefore which was indeed from the 
first, is 6 dpyatos xéopos (2 Pet. ii. 5). Mnason 
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was dpyatos pabnryjs (Acts xxi. 16), “an old dis- 
ciple,” not in the sense in which most English 
readers inevitably take the words, namely, an aged 
disciple, but one who had been such from the com- 
mencement of the faith, from Pentecost or before 
it. The original founders of the Jewish Common- 
wealth, who, as such, gave with authority the law, 
are of dpyator (Matt. v. 21, 27, 33; cf. 1 Sam. xxiv. 
14; Isai. xxv. 1); miotis dpyaia (Eusebius, H. £. 
v. 28, 9), is the faith which was from the beginning, 
“once delivered to the saints.” The Zimeus of 
Plato, 22 6, offers an instructive passage in which 
both words occur, where it is not hard to trace the 
finer instincts of language which have determined 
their several use; another occurs in the Trachinia, 
546, where Deianira speaks of the poisoned shirt, 
the gift to her of Nessus : 
iv wor Tadady Sopov apxatov more 
Onpbs, A€BnTt XaAKew KEeKpuymevor. 

Compare the Lwmenides, 727, 728, which furnishes 
another. 

"Apyatos, like the Latin ‘ priscus, will often 
designate the ancient as the venerable as well, as 
that to which the honour due to antiquity belongs ; 
thus Kipos 6 apyxaios, Xenophon, Anad. i. 9.1; 
and it is here that we reach a point of decided 
divergence between it and wadauds, each going off 
into a secondary meaning of its own, which it does 
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not share with the other, but possesses exclusively 
as its own domain. I have just observed that the 
honour of antiquity is sometimes expressed by d¢- 
xaos, nor indeed is it altogether strange to 7anauds : 
but there are other qualities that cleave to the 
ancient; it is often old-fashioned, seems to be un- 
suitable to the present, and to belong to a world 
which has past away. We have a witness for this 
fact in our own language, where ‘antique’ and 
‘antic’ are but two different spellings of one and 
the same word. There lies often in dpyaios this 
sense superadded of old-world fashion; now not 
merely antique, but antiquated and out of date 
(Aischylus,: Prom. V. 325; Aristophanes, Plud. 
323); and still more strongly in dpyavorns, which 
has no other meaning but this (Plato, Legg. ii. 
657 6). 

But while apyaios goes off in this direction (we 
have, indeed, no instance in the N. T.), aanazés 
diverges in another, of which the N. T. usage will 
supply a large number of examples. That which 
has existed long has been exposed to, and in many 
cases will have suffered from, the wrongs and in- 
juries of time; it will be old in the sense.of more 
or less worn out; and it is always zadavds, never 
apxatos, Which is employed to express old in such 
a sense as this. Thus (udtvov madacov (Matt. 


1 The same lies, or may lie, in ‘ vetus,’ as witnesses Tertullian’s 
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ix. 16); doxol wadavoi (Matt. ix. 17); so aoxois 
Taras Kal kateppwyotas (Josh. ix. 10); mwarara 
paxn (Jer. xlv. 11). In the same way, while o: 
apxaiot could never express the old men of a living 
generation as compared with the young of the 
same, of mada.ol continually bears this sense; thus 
véos né maratos (Homer, //. xiv. 108, and often) ; 
mondveteis Kal manratol (Philo, De Vit. Cont. 8; ef. 
Job xv. 10). It is the same with the words formed 
on madatos: thus Heb. vill. 13: 76 6é tanratovpevov 
Kal ynpdoxov, éyyis abavicpod; cf. Heb. i. 11; 
Luke xii. 33; Ecclus. xiv. 17; while Plato joins 
madaTns and camporns together (Rep. x. 609 e; 
ef. Aristophanes, Plut. 1086: tpv& marala Kal 
campa). As often as madaics is employed to con- 
note this worn out, or wearing out, by age, it will 
absolutely demand xauw¢és as its opposite (Mark ii. 
21; Heb. viii. 13), as it will also sometimes have it 
on other occasions (Herod. ix. 26, b¢s); when this 
does not lie in the word, there is nothing to prevent 
véos being set over against it (Lev. xxvi. 10; Homer, 
Od. ii. 293; Plato, Cratylus, 4186; Aischylus, 
Lumenides, 778, 808); and xawés against apyatos 
(2 Cor. v. 17; Philo, De Vit. Con. 10). 


pregnant antithesis (Adv. Mare. i. 8): ‘Deus si est vetus, non erit ; 
si est novus, non fuit.’ 
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§ XVili.—Bepds, Ovovacrtipior. 


I nave noticed elsewhere, in dealing with the 
words rpopytevw and pavtevouas (Synonyms of the 
NV. T., part I. § vi.), the accuracy with which in 
several instances the lines of demarcation between 
the sacred and profane, between the true religion 
and the false, are maintained in the words which 
are severally appropriated to each, and not per- 
mitted to be promiscuously used for the one and 
for the other alike. We have another example of 
this same precision here, in the fact of the constant 
use in the N. T. of @vovacrmjpiov, occurring as it 
does more than twenty times, for the altar of the 
true God, while on the one occasion when a heathen 
altar has need to be named (Acts xvii. 23) the word 
is changed, and Bwpds in the place of @vovactpeov 
is employed. ; 

But indeed this distinction is common to all 
sacred and ecclesiastical Greek, both to that which 
goes before, and that which follows, the writings 
of the New Covenant. Thus so resolute were the 
Septuagint Translators to mark the distinction 
between the altars of the true God and those on 
which abominable things were offered, that there 
is every reason to think they invented the word 
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duovactipiov for the purpose of maintaining this 
distinction; being indeed herein more nice than 
the inspired Hebrew Scriptures themselves, in 
which 72:2 does duty for the one and for the other 
(Lev. i. 9; Isai. xvii. 8). I need hardly observe 
that @vovactjpiov, properly the neuter of Qucva- 
oTNpLlos, as i(AaoTyptov (Exod. xxv. 17; Heb. ix. 5) 
of ‘NaorTHpos, nowhere occurs in classical Greek ; 
and it is this fact of its having been coined by the 
Septuagint Translators one must suppose that Philo 
has in mind when he affirms that Moses invented 
the word (De Vit. Mos. iii. 10). At the same time 
the writers of the Septuagint do not themselves 
invariably observe this distinction. Thus there are 
fonr occasions, two in the Second Book of Mac- 
cabees (ii. 20; xiii. 8), and two in Ecclesiasticus 
(1. 13, 16), where Bwpds is used of the altar of the 
true God; these two Books however, it must be 
remembered, hellenize very much; it is employed 
in like manner occasionally by Philo, thus De Vit. 
Mos. iti. 29: and @uvciacrHpiov is sometimes used 
of an idol altar; thus Judg. ii. 2; vi. 25; 2 Kin. 
xvi. 10, and in other places. Still these are quite 
the rare exceptions, and sometimes the antago- 
nism between the words comes out with the most 
marked emphasis. It does so, for example, at 1 
Mace. i. 59, where the historian recounts how the 
servants of Antiochus offered sacrifices to Olympian 
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Jove on the altar which had been built over the 
altar of the God of Israel: @uovdfovres él tov 
Bopov, d; fv ért tod Ovovacrynpiov. Our Trans- 
lators here are put to their shifts, and are obliged 
to render Bapos ‘dol altar, and @vovacriprov 
‘altar.’ In the Latin, of course, there is no such 
difficulty; for at a very early day the Church 
adopted ‘altare’ as the word expressive of her 
altar, and assigned ‘ara’ exclusively to heathen 
uses. Thus Cyprian (Zp. 63) expresses his wonder 
at the profane boldness of one of the ‘thurificati,’ 
or those who in time of persecution had consented 
to save their lives by burning incense before a 
heathen idol,—that he should afterwards have 
dared, without having obtained the Church’s for- 
giveness, to continue his ministry—‘ quasi post 
aras diaboli accedere ad altare Dei fas sit.’ I said 
the distinction between Bwpds and Ovavactypiov, 
first established in the Septuagint, and recognized in 
the N. T., was afterwards observed in ecclesiastical 
Greek; for the Church has still her @vcia aivécews 
(Heb. xiii. 15) and her @vcla dvapyyijcews, or rather 
her dvduvnots Ovoias, and therefore her @votactn- 
peov still. This may be seen in the following pas- 
sage of Chrysostom (Jn 1 Ep. ad Cor. Hom. 24), in 
which Christ is assumed to be speaking: date ei 
alwatos ériOupeis, mi) TOV TOV eiddrA\ov Popov TO 


fal , aN ] \ 
TOY adoyov Povm, GAG TO EvotacTHpLoy TO €EpLoV 


° 
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TO €“O dholvicce aiwatt. Compare Mede, Works, 
1672, p. 891; and Augusti, Handbuch d. Ohristl. 
Archeol. vol. i. p. 412. 


§ xix.—petavoéw, petapédouat. 


Iv is a frequent statement of our early theo- 
logians that werdvora and petayéreca, with their 
several verbs, weravoety and petapyérec Oar, are used 
with this distinction, that where it is intended to 
express the mere desire that the done might be 
undone, accompanied with regrets or even with 
remorse, but with no effective change of heart, 
there the latter words are employed ; but where a 
true change of heart toward God, there the former. 
It was Beza, I think, who first strongly urged this 
difference between the words. He was followed 
by many; thus see Spanheim, Dub. Huang. vol. 
iii, dub. 9; and Chillingworth (Sermons before 
Charles I. p. 11): ‘To this purpose it is worth the 
observing, that when the Scripture speaks of that 
kind of repentance, which is only sorrow for some- 
thing done, and wishing it undone, it constantly 
useth the word petayérea, to which forgiveness of 
sins is nowhere promised. So it is written of Judas 
the son of perdition, Matt. xxvii. 8, werapednOels 
anétpewe, he repented and went and hanged him- 
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self, and so constantly in other places. But that re- 
pentance to which remission of sins and salvation 
is promised, is perpetually expressed by the word 
petavota, Which signitieth a thorough change of the 
heart and soul, of the life and actions.’ 

Let me, before proceeding further, correct a 
slight inaccuracy in this statement. Merapéreva 
nowhere occurs in the N. T.; only once, if we may 
trust Trommius, in the Old (Hos. xi. 8). So far as 
we deal with New Testament synonyms, it is pro- 
perly between the verbs alone that the comparison 
can be instituted and a distinction sought to be 
drawn; though, indeed, what is good of them will 
be good of their substantives as well. The state- 
ment will need also a certain qualification, as will 
presently appear. Jeremy Taylor allows this. His 
words—they occur in his great treatise, On the 
Doctrine and Practice of Repentance, ch. ii. § 1, 2 
—are as follows: ‘The Greeks use two words to 
express this duty, petapéreca and petdavora. Mera- 
péereca is from petaperctoOat, post factum angi et 
cruciari, to be afflicted in mind, to be troubled for 
our former folly; it is ducapéotyous él rempa- 
rypevors, saith Phavorinus, a being displeased for 
what we have done, and it is generally used for all 
sorts of repentance ; but more properly to signify 
either the beginning of a good, or the whole state 
of an ineffective, repentance. In the first sense we 
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find it in St. Matthew, duets dé idovtes od pere- 
HeAnOnTe Uotepov Tod mictedoat adTe, and ye, see- 
ing, did not repent that ye might believe Him. Of 
the second sense we have an example in Judas, 
HeTapernOes aréotpewe, he “repented” too, but 
the end of it was he died with anguish and de- 
spair.... There is in this repentance a sorrow 
for what is done, a disliking of the thing with its 
consequents and effect, and so far also it is a change 
of mind. But it goes no further than so far to 
change the mind that it brings trouble and sorrow, 
and such things as are the natural events of it.... 
When there was a difference made, MEeTaVvoLa Was 
the better word, which does not properly signify 
the sorrow for having done amiss, but something 
that is nobler than it, but brought in at the gate of 
sorrow. For 7 cata Ocdv diy, a godly sorrow, 
that is werapyédeva, or the first beginning of repent- 
ance, peTdvoray Katepyaterar, worketh this better 
repentance, peTdvoray auetayédAntov and eis cwrn- 
pilav. Presently, however, he admits that ‘how- 
ever the grammarians may distinguish them, yet 
the words are used promiscuously,’ and that it is 
impossible to draw so rigid a line of distinction 
between them as some have attempted to do. This 
to a considerable extent is true, yet not so true but 
that a predominant use of one and of the other ean 
very clearly be traced. 
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Meravoety is properly known after, as mpovoeiv 
to know before, and perdvora atter or later know- 
ledge, as mpovora foreknowledge; which is well 
brought out by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
li. 6): ef éf of: Tuaptev petevonoer, ef avveow 
édaBev éf’ ols Ertaicev, Kal petéyvw, bmép ott, - 
peTa Tadta éyvw* Bpadeia yap yvaous, peTavo.a. 
At its next step merdvora signifies the change of 
mind consequent on this after-knowledge. At its 
third, regret for the course pursued, resulting from 
the change of mind consequent on this after-know- 
ledge ; ‘ passio queedam animi ques veniat de offensa 
sententiz prioris,’ as Tertullian (De Pent. 1) af- 
firms, was all that the heathen understood by it. 
At this stage of its meaning it is found connected 
with dnyuds (Plutarch, Quom. Am. ab Adul. 12). 
Last of all it signifies change of conduct for the 
future, springing from all this. There is not of 
necessity any ethical meaning in the word in any 
of these stages of meaning—the change of mind, 
and of action upon this following, may be tor the 
worse as well as for the better; thus Plutarch 
(Sept. Sap. Conv. 21) tells us of two murderers, 
who, having spared a child, afterwards ‘repented ’ 
(uetevonoav) and sought to slay it; petapédera is 
used by him in the same sense of a repenting of 
good (De: Ser. Num. Vin. 11); so that here also 
Tertullian had right in his complaints (De Pant. 
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1): ‘Quam autem in peenitentiz actu irrationaliter 
deversentur [ethnici], vel uno isto satis erit expe- 
dire, cum illam etiam in bonis actis suis adhibent. 
Peenitet fidei, amoris, simplicitatis, patientiee, mise- 
ricordize, prout quid in ingratiam cecidit.’ The re- 
gret may be, and often is, quite unconnected with 
the sense of any wrong done, of the violation of any 
moral law, may be simply what our fathers were 
wont to call ‘ hadiwist’ (had-Z-wist better, I should 
have acted otherwise); thus see Plutarch, De Zzb. 
Lid. 14; Sept. Sap. Conv. 12; De Soler. Anim. 3: 
v7 Sv adynodvos, Hv peTdvorav ovopatoper, ‘ dis- 
pleasure with oneself, proceeding from pain, which 
we call repentance’ (ITolland). ‘That it had some- 
times, though rarely, an ethical meaning, none 
would of course deny, in which sense Plutarch (De 
Ser. Num. Vin. 6) has a passage in wonderful har- 
mony with Rom. ii. 4. 

It is only after petdvora has been taken up into 
the uses of Scripture, or of writers dependent on 
Scripture, that it comes predominantly to mean a 
change of mind, taking a wiser view of the past, 
cuvaicOnors wpuxiis ép ots érpakev atorous (Pha- 
vorinus), a regret for the ill done in that past, and 
out of all this a change of life for the better. This 
is all imported into, does not etymologically nor 
yet by primary usage lie in, the word. Not very 
frequent in the Septuagint (yet see Ecclus. xliv. 15; 
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Wisd. xi. 24; xii. 10, 15; and for the verb, Jer. 
vill. 6), it is frequent in Philo, who joins petdvora 
with Bertiaois (De Abrah. 3), explaining it as 
mpos TO BédtLov 7 petaBors} (ibid. and De Pen. 2); 
while in the N. T. peravoety and perdvova are never 
used in other than an ethical sense. It is singular 
how seldom they occur in the writings of St. Paul, 
petavoeiy only once, and petdvora not more than 
four times. 

But while thus jeravoety and perdvova gradually 
advanced in depth and fulness of meaning, till they 
became the fixed and recognized words to express 
that mighty change in mind, heart and life wrought 
by the Spirit of God; ‘such a virtuous alteration 
of the mind and purpose as begets a like virtuous 
change in the life and practice’ (Kettlewell) as we 
call repentance; the like honour was very partially 
vouchsated to wetayéreva and petapéreoOar. The 
first, explained by Plutarch as 7 él rais dovais, 
boat Tapdvomot Kai axpartels, aicytvn (De Gen. Soe. 
22), associated by him with Bapuduputa (An Vit. ad 
Inf. 2), by Plato with rapayn (Lep. ix. 577 e), has 
been noted as never occurring in the N. T.; the 
second only five times; and on one of these to 
designate the sorrow of this world which worketh 
death, of Judas Iscariot (Matt. xxvii. 3), and on 
another expressing not the repentance of men, but 
of God (Heb. vii. 21); and this while perdvora oc- 
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curs some five and twenty, and petavoety some five 
and thirty times. Those who deny that either in 
profane or sacred Greek any traceable difference 
existed between the words are able in the former 
to point to passages where perapéreca is used in all 
those senses which have been here claimed for 
betavoia, to others where the two are employed as 
convertible terms, and both to express remorse 
(Plutarch, De Trang. Anim. 19); in the latter to 
passages in the N.T. where petapéreoOae implies 
all that peravoeiy would have implied (Matt. xxi. 
29, 32). But all this freely admitted, there does 
remain, both in sacred and profane use, a very dis- 
tinct preference for perdvora as the expression of 
the nobler repentance. This we might, indeed, 
have expected beforehand, from the relative ety- 
mological value of the words. He who has 
changed his mind about the past is in the way to 
change everything; he who has an after care may 
have nothing but a selfish dread of the conse- 
quences of what he has done; so that the long 
debate on the relation of these words with one 
another may be summed up in the words of Ben- 
gel, which seem to me to express the exact truth 
of the matter; allowing a difference, but not urging 
it too far (Gnomon LV. De Cont savas LO) 5 Va 
etymi petdvoia proprie est mentis, peTapeneta VoO- 
luntatis; quod illa sententiam, hee solicitudinem 
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vel potius studium mutatum dicat..... Utrumque 
ergo dicitur de eo, quem facti consiliive pcenitet, sive 
penitentia bona sit sive mala, sive male rei sive 
bone, sive cum mutatione actionum in posterum, 
sive citra eam. Veruntamen si usum spectes, uera- 
HéXeva plerunque est uécov vocabulum, et refertur 
potissimum ad actiones singulares: perdvoca vero, 
in N. T. presertim, in bonam partem sumitur, quo 
notatur poenitentia totius vitee ipsorumque nostri 
quodammodo: sive tota illa beata mentis post erro- 
rem et peccata reminiscentia, cum omnibus affecti- 
bus eam ingredientibus, quam fructus digni sequun- 
tur. Hine fit ut peravoeiv seepe in imperativo 
ponatur, perapedetoPar nunquam: ceteris autem 
locis, ubicunque perdvova legitur, werapérevav possis 
substituere : sed non contra.’ 


§ xx.—popdy, cyhua, idéa. 


Mop¢y is ‘form,’ ‘ forma,’ ‘gestalt ;’ oyfua is 
‘fashion,’ ‘habitus,’ ‘figur;’ idéa, ‘ appearance,’ 
‘species.’ The first two, which occur not unfre- 
quently together (Plutarch, Symp. viii. 2, 3), are 
objective; for the form and fashion of a thing 
would exist, were it alone in the universe, and 
whether there were any to behold it or no. The 
other is subjective, the appearance of a thing im- 

5 
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plying some to whom this appearance is made; 
there must needs be a seer before there can be a 
seen. 

To consider in the first place the distinction 
between popdy and cyjuwa. The passage in which 
we may best study this distinction, and at the same 
time appreciate its importance, is that great doc- 
trinal passage in the Philippians (ii. 6—8), where 
St. Paul speaks of the Son of God before his Inear- 
nation as subsisting “in the form of God” (év pop- 
$m Ocod irdpyowv), as assuming at his Incarnation 
“the form of a servant” (uoppiy SovrAov AaBev), 
and after his Incarnation and during his walk upon 
earth as “ being found in fashion as a man” (ey7- 
wate evpeOels @s avOpwrros). It was the custom of 
the Fathers to urge the first phrase, év popdy Ocod 
umdpywv, against the Arians, and the Lutherans 
did the same against the Socinians, as a ‘dictum 
probans’ of the absolute divinity of the Son of 
God ; that is, they affirmed popdy here to be equi- 
valent to ovcia or ducts. This asserted equivalence 
cannot, however, as is now generally acknowledged, 
be maintained. Doubtless there does lie in the 
words a proof of the divinity of Christ, but im- 
plicitly and not explicitly. Mopdy is not = otcla: 
at the same time none could be év popdh Oeod who 
was not God, as is well put by Bengel: ‘Forma 
Dei non est natura divina, sed tamen is qui in forma 
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Dei extabat, Deus est;’ and this because popdy, 
like the Latin ‘forma,’ the German ‘gestalt,’ sig- 
nifies the form as it is the utterance of the inner 
life ; not being, but manner of being, or better still, 
manner of existence; and only God could have the 
manner of existence of God. But He who had thus 
been from eternity év wop¢h Ocod, took at his Incar- 
nation opdyv Sovrov. The verity of his taking 
of our flesh is herein implied; there was nothing 
docetic, nothing imaginary about it. His manner 
of existence was now that of a dodXos, that is, of a 
Sodr0s tod Ocod: for with all our Lord’s humilia- 
tions He was never a dofd0s dvOpérwv ; their b:d- 
xovos He may have been, and from time to time 
eminently was (John xiii. 4,5; Matt. xx. 28), this 
is part of his tazre/vwo1s mentioned in the next 
verse ; but their dodAos never. It was with respect 
of God He so emptied Himself of his glory, that, 
from that manner of existence in which He thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God, He became his 
servant. 

The next clause, “and being found in fashion 
(cxjmar) as a man,” is very instructive for the dis- 
tinguishing of oyjywa from puopdy. The verity of 
the Son’s Incarnation was expressed in the popdiy 
dovrAov AaBav. These words which follow do but 
express the outward facts which came under the 
knowledge of his fellow-men, with therefore an em- 
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phasis on edpeeis : He was by men found in fashion 
as a man, the oyjua here signifying his whole out- 
ward presentation, as Bengel puts it well: ‘ Xyjua, 
habitus, cultus, vestitus, victus, gestus, sermones et 
actiones.’ In none of these did there appear any 
difference between Him and the other children of 
men. yjua is the outline, as Plutarch (De Place. 
Phil. 14) describes it: éoriw émipdveva nal repe- 
ypadt Kai Tépas THpaTos. 

The distinction between the words comes out 
very clearly in the compound verbs petacynpa- 
Tie and petanoppodv. Thus if I were to change 
a Dutch garden into an Italian, this would be 
petacynuatiouos: but if I were to transform a 
garden into something wholly different, say a gar- 
den into a city, this would be petaudpdwars. It 
is possible for Satan petacynparifey himself into 
an angel of light (2 Cor. xi. 14); he can take all the 
outward semblance of such; the perapyophodcbar 
would be impossible ; it would involve an inward- 
ness of change, a change not external but internal, 
not of accidents but of essence, which lies quite 
beyond his power. How fine and subtle is the 
variation of words at Rom. xii. 2; though ‘con- 
Jormed’ and ‘transformed’’ in our Translation 

* The Authorized Version is the first which uses ‘ transformed’ 


here. Wiclif and the Rheims, both following closely the Vulgate, 
‘transfigured,’ and the intermediate Reformed Versions, “changed 
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have failed adequately to represent it. ‘Do not 
fall in,’ says the Apostle, ‘with the fleeting fashions 
of this world, nor be yourselves fashioned to them 
(un cvoxnuativerGe), but undergo a deep abiding 
change (dANa petauopdotaGe) by the renewing of - 
your mind, such as the Spirit of God alone can 
work in you (2 Cor. iii. 18)? Theodoret, comment- 
ing on these words, calls particular attention to this 
variation of the word used, a variation which it 
would task the highest skill of the English scholar 
adequately to reproduce in his own language. 
Among much else which is interesting, he says: 
*"Ediéackev cov mpos Ta TapovtTa Ths apeTis TO 
dudgopoy* TavTa yap éxddece oYF pa, THY apeTHVv O€ 
poppyy* yn woppi Sé adnlav TpaypaTov onuavTiKy), 
TO O€ oxhwa evdudrvTov yphua. Meyer perversely 
enough, ‘Beide Worte stehen im Gegensatze nur 
durch die Pripositionen, ohne differenz des Stamm- 
Verba ;’ and compare Fritzsche, a doc. One can 
understand a commentator overlooking, but scarcely 
one denying, the significance of this change. For 
the very different uses of the words, see Plutarch, 
Quom. Adul. ab Amic. 7,in which chapter both 
occur. 

At the resurrection Christ petacynuatioce the 


into the fashion of. If the distinctions I am here seeking to draw 
are correct, and if they stand good in English as well as Greek, 


‘transformed’ is not the word. 
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bodies of his saints (Phil. iii. 21; ef. 1 Cor. xv. 
53), on which saying Calov remarks, ‘Ille pera- 
oxnuatiowos non substantialem mutationem, sed 
accidentalem, non ratione guidditatis corporis nos- 
tri, sed ratione gualitatum, salva quidditate, im- 
portat:’ but the changes of heathen deities into 
wholly other shapes are petayopdéces. In the 
peTacynuatiouos there is transition, but no abso- 
lute solution of continuity. The butterfly, pro- 
phetic image of our resurrection, is immeasurably 
more beautiful than the grub, yet has been duly 
unfolded from it; but when Proteus changes him- 
self into a flame, a wild beast, a running stream 
(Virgil, Georg. iv. 442), each of these disconnected 
with all that went before, there is then not a 
change merely of the oyfwa, but of the popdy. 
All the conditions of our Lord’s own body under- 
went so wonderful an alteration at the Resurrection 
that we must not wonder to hear that after this 
He appeared to his disciples év érépa popdh (Mark 
xvi. 12), though that phrase seems at first to express 
more even than that change would have involved. 
It is only, however, in keeping with the [ETELOp- 
pod of Matt. xvii. 2; Mark ix. 2; this change 
upon the Mount being a prophetic anticipation of 
that which should be. 

The poppy then, it may be assumed, is of the 
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essence of a thing;* we cannot conceive of. the 
thing as apart from this its formality, to use 
‘formality ’ in its old logical sense; the cyfua is 
of its accident, having to do not with the ‘ quid- 
ditas,’ but the ‘ qualitas, and, however it may 
change, leaving the ‘ quidditas’ untouched, the 
thing itself essentially or formally the same as it 
was before; as one has said, poppy picews, oxjua 
éfews: thus cyfua Baowduxdy (Lucian, Pisc. 35) is 
the whole outward array and adornment of a mon- 
arch—diadem, tiara, sceptre, robe (cf. his Hermot. 
86)—all which he might lay aside and remain king 
notwithstanding. It in no sort belongs or adheres 
to the man as a part of himself. He may put it on, 
and again put it off. Thus Menander (Meineke, 
Lrag. Com. p. 985): 


Tpaov Kakovpyos oxnm bretceAOay avyp 


KeKpummevn KEiTaL Taryls ToOLs TANCIov. 


Thus, too, the cyfua Tod Kocpod passes away (1 Cor. 
vii. 31), the image being here probably drawn from 
the shifting scenes of a theatre, but the cécpos itself 
abides ; there is no réXos Tod xocpod, but only rob 
ai@vos. 

1 ¢Ta forme est nécessairement en rapport avec la matitre ou 


avec le fond. La figure au contraire est plus indépendante des ob- 


jets; se congoit 4 part’ (Lafaye, Syn. Franc. p. 617). 
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There is so far a corresponding use in Latin of 
the words ‘forma’ and ‘figura,’ that while ‘ figura 
forme’ occurs not rarely (‘veterem forme servare 
jfiguram ;? and cf. Cicero, Wat. Deor. i. 32), ‘forma 
figure’ not at all (see Déderlein, Lateen. Syn. vol. 
ili. p. 87). Contrast too in English ‘deformed’ 
and ‘disfigured.’ A hunchback is ‘deformed,’ a 
man that has been beaten about the face is ‘ dis- 
figured ;’ one is for life, the other may be only for 
afew days. In ‘transformed’ and ‘transfigured’ 
it is easy to recognize the same distinction. There 
are some valuable remarks on the distinction be- 
tween popdy and cyjwa in The Journal of Clas- 
sical and Sacred Philology, No. 7, pp. 118, 116, 
123; 

*ISéa occurs only once in the N. T. (Matt. xxviii. 
3). Our Translators have there rendered it ‘ coun- 
tenance,’ as at 2 Mace. iii. 16 ‘face.’ It is not a 
happy translation ; ‘ appearance’ would have been 
much better; for édéa is exactly this, ‘ species sub 
oculos cadens,’ not the thing itself, but the thing as 
beholden; thus Plato (/ep. ix. 588 ¢), wAdrre idéav 
Onpiov trotxidov, fashion to thyself the image of a 
manifold beast ; so (déa tod mpoowrrou, the look of 
the countenance (Plutarch, Pyir. 3, and often), idéa 
xados, fair to look on (Pindar, Olymp. xi. 122), 
yuovos idéa, the appearance of snow (Philo, Quod 
Det. Pot. Ins. 48); but iséa never bears the mean- 
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ing which our Translators have given it; rather 
that which Plutarch ascribes to it in a definition, 
of which all the earlier parts may be past by, as 
belonging to the word in its philosophic use, and 
of which the last clause alone concerns us here (De 
Plae. Phil. i.9): iSéa éotly odcia dow@patos, airy 
pev pun thectaca Kal? avTynv, eixovitovca &é Tas 
amoppous tras, Kal aitia yiwouévn Ths TobTwv delEews. 
The word in all its uses is constant to the definition 
of this last clause, and to the @det lying at its own 
base ; oftentimes it is manifestly so, as in the follow- 
ing quotation from Philo, which is further curious 
as showing how widely his doctrine of the Logos 
differed from St. John’s, was in fact a denial of it 
on its most important side: 0 6é€ trepdyvw TovTwy 
[rav yepovBin] Adyos Oetos eis oparnv odK HrOEv 
idéav (De Prof. 19). On the distinction between 
eidos and ¢déa, and how far in the Platonic philoso- 
phy there is a distinction between them at all, see 
Stallbaum’s note on Plato’s epublic, x. 596 b; 
Donaldson’s Cratylus, 3d ed. p. 105; and Professor 
Thompson’s note on Archer Butler’s Lectures, vol. 
ie. 127. 


5* 
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§ xxl.—uyiKds, TapKLKOs. 


Puyieds oceurs six times in the N. T.; on three 
of these it has no distinctly ethical meaning attach- 
ed to it; but the meanness of the dpa apuyeKov 
which the believer now bears about with him is 
contrasted with the glory of the spiritual which he 
shall bear (1 Cor. xv. 44 bis, 45). On the other 
three occasions a moral emphasis rests on the word, 
and always a most depreciatory. Thus St. Paul de- 
elares the wuysxds receives not the things of the 
Spirit of God (1 Cor. ii. 14); St. James character- 
izes the wisdom which is wuyexy}, as also émiyetos 
and Satpoviddys (iii. 15); St. Jude explains the 
apuyicol as mvedua py éxovtes (ver. 19). The word 
nowhere appears in the Septuagint, but yuyexas in 
the sense of ‘heartily’ twice (2 Mace. iv. 875 xiv. 
24), 

It is at first with something of surprise that we 
find ~wvycxos employed in these senses, and keeping 
this company; and the modern fashion of talking 
about the soul, as though it were the highest part 
of man, does not make this surprise the less ; for it 
would rather lead us to expect to find it grouped 
with vevpatixds, as though there were only light 
shades of difference between them. But indeed 
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this is characteristic of the inner differences be- 
tween Christian and heathen, and indicative of - 
those better gifts and graces which the Dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit has brought into the world. ®v- 
xxos, continually used as the highest in later classi- 
cal Greek literature—I do not think the word is 
older than Aristotle—being there opposed to capxi- 
«os, or rather, where there was no ethical antithesis, 
to cwpatixos (Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. i. 9; Aris- 
totle, Ethic. Wie. iii. 10. 2), and constantly employ- 
ed in praise as the noblest part of man (Plutarch, 
Ne Suav. Vivi sec. Epic. 9 and 14), must come down 
from its high estate, another so much greater than it 
being installed in the chiefest place of all; for in- 
deed that old philosophy knew of nothing higher 
than the soul of man; but Revelation of the Spirit 
of God, and of that, indwelling and making his 
habitation with men, and calling out an answering 
spirit in them. According to it the Wvyx7, no less 
than the odp&, belongs to the lower region of man’s 
being ; and if a double use of yuvy7 in Scripture (as 
at Matt. xvi. 26; Mark viii. 85) requires a certain 
caution in this statement, it is at any rate plain that 
wuyexos is not a word of honour’ any more than 


1 Hilary has not quite, however nearly, extricated himself from 
this notion, and in the following passage certainly ascribes more to 
the yuxixds than the Scriptures do, however plainly he sets him in 
opposition to the mvevuarinds (Tract. in Ps. xiv. 3): ‘Apostolus et 
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capxixos, and is an epithet quite as freely applied to 
this lower. The yvyixos of Scripture is one for 
whom the yvy7 is the highest motive power of life 
and action; in whom the zvedua, as the organ of 
the divine IIvedpa, is suppressed, dormant, for the 
time as good as extinct ; whom the operation of this 
divine IIvedua has never lifted into the region of 
spiritual things (Rom. vii. 14; viii. 1; Jude 19). 
For a good collection of passages from the Greek 
Fathers in which the word is employed in this sense, 
see Suicer, Zhes. s. v. 

It may be said that the capxuxés and the wuye- 
cos alike, in the language of Scripture, stand in op- 
position to the wvevparixds. Both epithets ascribe 
to him concerning whom they are predicated a ru- 
ling principle antagonistic to the wvedua, though 
they do not ascribe the same antagonism. When 
St. Paul describes the Ephesians as “fulfilling the 
carnalem [oapxucéy] hominem posuit, et animalem [yvxucdy], et spiri- 
talem [mvevyaticdy] ; carnalem, belluze modo divina et humana negli- 
gentem, cujus vita corporis famula sit, negotiosa cibo, somno, libidine. 
Animalis autem, qui ex judicio senstis humani quid decens honestum- 
que sit, sentiat, atque ab omnibus vitiis animo suo auctore se referat, 
suo proprio sensu utilia et honesta dijudicans ; ut pecuniam spernat, 
ut jejuniis parcus sit, ut ambitione careat, ut voluptatibus resistat. 
Spiritalis autem est, cui superiora illa ad Dominum studia sint, et hoc 
quod agit, per scientiam Dei agat, intelligens et cognoscens que sit 
voluntas Hjus, et sciens que ratio sit a Deo carnis assumpte, qui 


crucis triumphus, que mortis potestas, que in virtute resurrectionis 
operatio,” Compare Irenzus, v. 6. 
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desires of the flesh and of the mind” (Ephes. ii. 3), 
in the first he describes them as capxixoi, in the se- 
cond as yuxicot. For, indeed, in men unregenerate 
there are two forms of the life lived apart from God ; 
and, though every unregenerate man partakes of 
both, yet in some one is more predominant, and in 
some the other. There are capxixo/, in whom the 
odp& is more the ruling principle, and Wvuyero/, in 
whom the yuy7. It is quite true that cdpé is often 
used in Scripture as covering the entire domain in 
which sin springs up and in which it moves; thus 
the épya tis capKos (Gal. iv. 19-—21) are not merely 
those sinful works that are wrought in and through 
the body, but those which move in the sphere and 
region of the mind as well; more than one half of 
them belong to the latter class. Still the word, 
covering at times the whole region of that in man 
which is alienated from God and from the life in 
God, must accept its limitation when the yvy7 is 
brought in to claim that which is peculiarly its 
own. 

There is an admirable discussion on the differ- 
ence between the words, in Bishop Reynolds’ Latin 
sermon preached at Oxford, with the title Animales 
Homo. I quote the most important paragraph bear- 
ing on the matter in hand: ‘ Verum cum homo ex 
carne et anima constet, sitque anima pars hominis 
prestantior, quamvis seepius irregenitos, propter 
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appetitum in vitia pronum, atque preecipites con- 
cupiscentiz motus, cdpxa et capxixots Apostolus 
noster appellet; hic tamen hujusmodi homines a 
prestantiore parte denominat, ut eos se intelligere 
ostendat, non qui libidinis mancipia sunt, et crassis 
concupiscentiis vel nativum lumen obruunt, (hujus- 
modi enim homines dAoya fa vocat Apostolus, 
2 Pet. ii. 12), sed homines sapientise studio deditos, 
et qui ea sola, que stulta et absurda sunt, rejicere 
solent. Hic itaque yuysxod sunt quotquot To mvedpa 
ov« éyovaor (Jud. 10), utcunque alias exquisitissimis 
natures dotibus preefulgeant, utcunque potissimam 
partem, nempe animam, omnigenda eruditione exco- 
lant, et rectissime ad preescriptum rationis vitam 
dirigant. Denique eos hic Wuxexovs vocat, quos 
supra Sapientes, Scribas, Disquisitores, et istius 
seculi principes appellaverat, ut excludatur quid- 
quid est natives aut acquisite perfectionis, quo na- 
ture viribus assurgere possit ratio humana. Wvye- 
Kos, 0 TO Trav Tols NoyLa pois THs Wuyhs Sidovs, Kal pr) 
voutlov dvabev Seicbar BonPeias, ut recte Chrysosto- 
mus: qui denique nihil in se eximium habet, preeter 
animam rationalem, cujus solius lucem ductumque 
sequitur.’ I add afew words of Grotius to the same 
effect (Annott. in V. T. ; 1 Cor. ii. 14): ‘Non idem 
est wuysxds avOpwrros et capkixos. Puyixos est qui 
humane tantum rationis luce ducitur, capxixds qui 
corporis affectibus gubernatur: sed plerunque wu- 
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xexot aliqua in parte sunt capxixoi, ut Graecorum 
philosophi scortatores, puerorum corruptores, gloriz 
aucupes, maledici, invidi. Verum hic [1 Cor. ii. 
14] nihil alind designatur quam homo humana tan- 
tum ratione nitens, quales erant Judeorum plerique 
et philosophi Greecorum.’ 

The question, how to deal with wuysxds in trans- 
lation, is certainly one not very easy to answer. 
‘Soulish, which some have proposed, would have 
the advantage of standing in the same relation to 
‘soul’ that aruyexds does to yuy7 and ‘ animalis’ to 
‘anima ;’ but the word is hardly English, and would 
certainly convey no meaning at all to English read- 
ers. Wiclif rendered it ‘beastly,’ which, it need 
hardly be said, had nothing for him of the meaning 
of Onpiddys, but was simply = ‘animal’ (he found 
‘animalis’ in his Vulgate). The Rheims renders it 
‘sensual,’ which, at Jam. ii. 15; Jude 19, our 
Translators have adopted, substituting this for 
‘fleshly,’ which was in Cranmer’s and the Geneva 
Version. On the other three occasions of the word’s 
occurrence they have rendered it ‘natural.’ These 
are both unsatisfactory renderings, and ‘sensual’ 
more so now than it was at the time when our Ver- 
sion was made, ‘sensual’ and ‘sensuality’ having 
considerably modified their meaning since that 
time. 
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§ xxil.—oapxixos, cdpkivos. 


A piscusston on the relations between wuyiKds 
and capxikds easily draws after it one on the rela- 
tions between the latter of these words and another 
form of the same, cdpetvos, which occurs three, or 
perhaps four, times in the N. T.; only once indeed 
in the received text (2 Cor. iii. 3); but the evidence 
is overwhelming for its further right to a place at 
Rom. vii. 14; Heb. vii. 16; while a preponderance 
of evidence is in favour of allowing cdpkwvos to 
stand also at 1 Cor. iii. 1. 

Words with the termination in wos, werovcvac- 
Tuxad as they are called, designating, as they most 
frequently do, the substance of which anything is 
made (see Donaldson, Cratylus, p. 458; Winer, 
Gramm. § xvi. 3), are common in the N. T.; thus 
Ovivos, of thyine wood (Rev. xviii. 12), varAwos, of 
glass, glassen (Rev. iv. 6), taxivOwos (Rev. ix. 7), 
axdvOwos (Mark xv. 17). One of these is cdpxwos, 
the only form of the word which classical antiquity 
recognized (capxxés, like the Latin ‘ carnalis,’ hav- 
ing been called out by the ethical necessities of the 
Church), and at 2 Cor. iii. 3 well rendered ‘fleshy ;? 
that is, having flesh for the substance and material 
of which it is made. Iam not aware whether the 
word ‘fleshen’ ever existed in the English language. 
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If it had done so, and still survived, it would be 
better still; for ‘fleshy’ may be ‘carnosus,’ as un- 
doubtedly may cdpxwos as well (Plato, Legg. x. 
906 ¢; Aristotle, Ethic. Wie. iii. 9. 8), while ‘ flesh- 
en’ must be what odpxwos means here, namely 
‘carneus,’ or made of flesh. Such a word may very 
probably have once existed in the language, a vast 
number of a like form having once been current, 
which have now passed away; as, for example, 
‘stonen,’ ‘ hornen,’ ‘ clayen’ (all in Wiclif’s Bible), 
‘threaden ’ (Shakespeare), ‘ tinnen’ (Sylvester), ‘ mil- 
ken,’ ‘ breaden,’ ‘reeden,’ with many more (see my 
Lnglish Past and Present, 5th edit. p. 165 sqq.). 
Their perishing is to be regretted, for they were 
often by no means superfluous. Thus we have given 
up ‘stonen’ and kept only ‘stony,’ while the Ger- 
mans retain both ‘ steinig’ and ‘ steinern,’ and find 
use for both ; as the Latin does for ‘ lapidosus’ and 
‘lapideus,’ ‘saxosus’ and ‘saxeus.’ We might do 
the same for ‘stony’ and ‘stonen;’ a ‘stony’ field 
is a field in which stones are many, a ‘ stonen’ ves- 
sel would be a vessel made of stone. As again, a 
‘glassy’? sea is a sea resembling glass, a ‘ glassen’ 
sea is a sea made of glass. And thus too ‘ fleshly,’ 
‘fleshy,’ and ‘fleshen, would have been none too 
many, any more than are ‘earthly, ‘earthy,’ and 
‘earthen,’ for all of which we are able to find their 


own proper employment. 
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‘Fleshly’ lusts (‘ carnal’ is the word oftener em- 
ployed in our Translation, but in fixing the relations 
between capxixds and odpewos, it will be more con- 
venient to employ ‘fleshly’ and ‘ fleshy’) are lusts 
which move and stir in the ethical domain of the 
flesh, which have in that rebellious region of man’s 
corrupt and fallen nature their source and spring. 
Such are the capxixal érvOvpiac (1 Pet. ii. 11), and 
the man who is capxtxés is the man allowing an un- 
due preponderance of the cdép& ; which is in its place 
so long as it is under the dominion of the rvebya, 
but which becomes the source of all sin and all op- 
position to God so soon as the true positions of these 
two are reversed, and that rules which should have 
been ruled. But when St. Paul says of the Corin- 
thians (1 Cor. iii. 1) that they were cdpxwor, he finds 
fault indeed with them; but the accusation is far 
less grave than if he had written capxcxo/ instead. 
He does not intend hereby to charge them with 
positive active opposition to the Spirit of God—this 
is evident from the os vim with which he pro- 
ceeds to explain it—but only that they were intel- 
lectually as well as spiritually tarrying at the thresh- 
old of the faith ; making no progress, and content 
to remain where they were, when they might have 
been carried far onward by the mighty transforming 
powers of that Spirit which was freely given to them 
of God. He does not charge them in this word 
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with being anéispiritual, but only with being wn- 
spiritual, with being flesh and little more, when 
they might have been much more. He goes on in- 
deed, at verses 3, 4, to charge them with the graver 
guilt of allowing the odp& to work actively, as a 
ruling principle in them; and he consequently 
changes his word. They were not cdpxwou alone, 
for no man and no Church can long tarry at this 
point, but capxixot as well, and, as such, full of 
“envying and strife and divisions ” (ver. 3). 

In what manner our Translators should have 
marked the distinction between cdpxiwos and cap- 
«exos here it is not so easy to suggest. It is most 
likely, indeed, that the difficulty did not so much 
as present itself to them, who probably accepted 
the received text, in which there was no variation 
of words. At 2 Cor. iii. 3 all was plain before 
them ; the odpxwas wAdxes are, as they have given 
it well, the “fleshy tables of the heart ;” where 
Erasmus observes to the point that odpxwvos, not 
capxtxos, is used, ‘ut materiam intelligas, non qua- 
litatem.’? St. Paul is drawing a contrast between 
the tables of stone on which the law of Moses was 
written and the tables of flesh on which Christ’s 
law is written, and exalting the last over the first; 
and so far from ‘ fleshy ’ there being a dishonourable 
epithet, it is a most honourable, serving as it does to 
set forth the superiority of the new Law over the 
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old—the one graven on dead tables of stone, the 
other on the hearts of living men (cf. Ezek. xi. 19; 
xxxvi. 26; Jer. xxxi. 33). 


§ xxili.mvoy, rvedua, dvepos. 


From the association into which wvedya is here 
brought, it will at once be evident that it is only 
proposed to deal with it in its natural and earthly, 
not at all in its supernatural and heavenly, mean- 
ing. It may be permitted, however, to observe, by 
the way, that on the relations between voy and 
mveduwa in this its higher sense there is a discussion 
in Augustine, De Civ. Dei, xiii. 22; ef. De Anim. 
et Hr. Orig. i. 14.19. The three words, as desig- 
nating not things heavenly but things earthly, differ 
from one another exactly as, according to Seneca, 
do in the Latin ‘ aér,’ ‘ spiritus,’ ‘ventus’ (Vad. Qu. 
v. 18): ‘Spiritum a vento motus* separat; vehe- 
mentior enim spiritus ventus est; invicem spiritus 
leviter fluens aér.’ 

IIvon conveys the impression of a lighter, gentler, 
breath of air than avedua, as ‘ aura’ than ‘ ventus’ 


* So quoted in Déderlein; but the edition of Seneca before me 
reads ‘modus,’ 
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(Pliny, Zp. v. 6: ‘Semper aér spiritu aliquo mo- 
vetur; frequentius tamen auras quam ventos ha- 
bet’); this is evident from the following words of 
Philo (Leg. Alleg. i. 14): avon 84, GAN od rvebpa 
eipnxev, ws Svahopas ovans* TO perv yap TvEedUA veE- 
VONTaL KATA THY toydy Kal evToViay Kal SvVapmLW* 1 
dé myo ws dv adpd tis éote Kal avabupiacis jpewaia 
kat mpaeta. It may be urged as against this, that in 
one of the only two places where rvo7 occurs in the 
N. T., namely Acts ii. 2, the epithet Brata is at- 
tached to it, and it plainly is used of a strong and 
vehement wind (cf. Job xxxvii. 9). But, as De 
Wette has observed, this may be sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the fact that it was necessary to 
reserve 7vedua for the higher gift of which this 
mvon was the sign and symbol; and it would have 
introduced, if not confusion, yet certainly a repeti- 
tion, for many reasons to have been avoided, to 
have employed that word here. 

IIvedpa is seldom used in the N. T., indeed only 
twice, namely at John iii. 8; Heb. i. 7 (in this last 
place not certainly), for wind; but in the Septua- 
gint often, as at Gen. viii. 1; Ezek. xxxvii. 9; 
Eccles. xi. 5. The rendering of m7 in this last 
passage by ‘spirit, and not, as so often, by ‘wind’ . 
(Job i. 19; Ps. exlviii. 8), in our English Version, 
is to be regretted, obscuring as it does the remark- 
able connexion between these words of the Preacher 
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and our Lord’s words at John iii. 8. He, who ever 
moves in the sphere and region of the O. T., in 
those words of his, “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth,” takes up the words of the Preacher, “ Thou 
knowest not what is the way of the wind ;” who 
had thus already indicated of what higher mysteries 
these courses of the winds, not to be traced by man, 
were the symbol. IIvedua is found often in the 
Septuagint in connexion with zvo7, but this gener- 
ally in a figurative sense: Job xxxiii. 3; Isai. xli. 
53 lvii. 16; 2 Sam. xxii. 16 (srv07 rvevparos). 
"Avewos, etymologically identical with ‘ventus’ 
and ‘wind,’ is the strong, oftentimes the tempes- 
tuous, wind (1 Kin. xix. 11; Jobi.19; Matt. vii. 
25; John vi. 18; Acts xxvii. 14; Jam. iii.4; Plu- 
tarch, Pre. Conj. 12). It is interesting and in- 
structive to observe that our Lord, or rather the 
inspired reporter of his conversation with Nicode- 
mus, which itself no doubt took place in Aramaic, 
uses not dveuos, but mvedua, as has been noted al- 
ready, when he would seek analogies in the natural 
world for the mysterious movements, not to be 
traced by human eye, of the Holy Spirit; and this, 
doubtless, because there is nothing tierce or violent, 
but all measured in his operation; while on the 
other hand, when St. Paul would describe men vio- 
lently blown about and tempested in a sea of error, 


it is kAvdmrefopevor Kal repupepopevor TravTl avenue 
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THs SdacKadtas (Ephes. iv. 14; ef. Jude 12. with 2 
Pet. it, 17), 


§ xxiv.boxipdlo, Treipato. 


TuEse words occur not seldom together, as at 
2 Cor. xiii. 5; Ps. xxv. ii; xciv. 10 (at Heb. iti. 9 
the better reading is éy Soxiuacia); but though 
both in our English Version are rendered ‘ prove’ 
(John vi. 6; Luke xiv. 19), both ‘try’ (Rev. ii. 2; 
1 Cor. iii. 13), both ‘ examine’ (1 Cor. xi. 28 ; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 5), they are not therefore perfectly synonymous. 
In doxtudferv, which has four other renderings in 
our Version,—namely, ‘discern’ (Luke xii. 56); 
‘like’ (Rom. i. 28); ‘approve’ (Rom. ii. 18); ‘ al- 
low’ (Rom. xiv. 22),—lies ever the notion of prov- 
ing a thing whether it be worthy to be recewed or 
not, being, as it is, nearly connected with déyeo@ar. 
In classical Greek it is the technical word for put- 
ting money to the doxiu or proof, by aid of the 
doxiwtov or test (Plato, Zimeus, 65 ¢;-Plutarch, 
Def. Orac. 21); that which endures this proof being 
Soxtpuos, that which fails addoxcuos, which words it 
will be well to recollect are not, at least immedi- 
ately, connected with Soxipatew, but with déyerOau. 
Resting on the fact that this proving is through fire 
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(1 Cor. iii. 18), Soxoatev and rupody are often 
found together (Ps. xcv. 9; Jer. ix. 4). As em- 
ployed in the N. T., the word will in almost every 
case imply that the proof is victoriously surmounted, 
the proved is also approved (2 Cor. viii. 8; 1 Thess. 
ii. 4; 1 Tim. iii. 10), just as in English we speak of 
tried men (= SedSoxtpacpévor), meaning not merely 
those who have been tested, but who have stood the 
test. It is then very nearly equivalent to a&sodv 
(1 Thess. ii. 4; cf. Plutarch, Zhesews, 12). Some- 
times the word will advance even a step further, 
and signify not merely to approve the proved, but 
to select or choose the approved (Xenophon, Anad. 
iti, 3..123-ef, Rom-1. 18): 

But on doxiuafew there not merely for the most 
part follows a coming victoriously out of the trial, 
but also it is implied that the trial was itself made 
in the expectation and hope that so it would be; at 
all events, with no contrary hope or expectation. 
The ore is not thrown into the fining pot—and this 
is the image which continually underlies the use of 
the word in the Old Testament (Zech. xiii. 9; Prov. 
VilivelO.eXVil. Os 4x kVilooL sr Selxye tO Serax 
Sirac. 11.5; Wisd. iii.65; cf. 1 Pet. i. 7)—except in 
the expectation and belief that, whatever of dross 
may be found mingled with it, yet it is not add 
dross, but that some good metal, and better now 
than before, will come forth from the fiery trial 
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(Heb. xii. 5—11; 2 Mace. vi. 12—16). It is ever so 
with the proofs to which He who sits as a Refiner 
in his Church submits his own; his intention in 
these being ever, not indeed to find his saints pure 
gold (for that He knows they are not), but to make 
them such; to purge out their dross, never to show 
that they are all dross. As such, He is doxtpaarhs 
Tov kapdidv (1 Thess. ii. 4; Jer. xi. 20; Ps. xvi. 4); 
as such, Job could say of Him, using another equiv- 
alent word, Svéxpivé we @orrep 76 ypvotov. To Him 
as such his people pray, in words like those of Abe- 
lard, expounding the sixth petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, ‘Da ut per tentationem probemur, non re- 
probemur.’ And here is the point of divergence 
between the use of doxiudfew and mreipakew, as will 
be plain when the second of these words has been a 
little considered. 

This putting to the proof may have quite an- 
other intention, as it may have quite another issue 
and end, than those which have been just described ; 
nay, it certainly will have such in the case of the 
false-hearted, and those who, seemingly belonging 
to God, had yet no root of the matter in themselves. 
Being proved or tempted, they will appear to be 
what they have always been; and this fact, though 
it does not overrule all the uses of respdfewv, does 
yet predominantly affect the use of the word. It 
lies not of necessity in it that it should oftenest pos- 

6 
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sess an evil signification, and imply a making trial 
with the intention and hope of entangling the per- 
son so tried in sin. Iewpdfew, connected with 
‘perior,’ ‘experior,’ me(po, means properly no more 
than to make an experience of (aeipay AapPavew, 
Heb. xi. 29, 86), to pierce or search into {thus of 
the wicked it is said, recpdfoveu Odvarov, Wisd. i. 
95; cf. xii, 26; Ecclus. xxxix. 4); or to attempt 
(Acts xvi. 7; xxiv. 6). But the word came next to 
signify the trying intentionally and with the pur- 
pose of discovering what of good or evil, of power 
or weakness, was in a person or thing (Matt. xvi. 1; 
xix. 3; xxii. 18; 1 Kin. x. 1); or, where this was 
already known to the trier, discovering the same to 
the tried themselves; as when St. Paul addresses 
the Corinthians, éavtods weupatete, “try,” or as we 
have it, “examine yourselves ” (2 Cor. xiii. 5). It 
is thus that sinners are said to tempt God (Matt. 
iv. 7 [éxmerpdfew]; Acts v. 9; 1 Cor. x. 9; Wisd. i. 
9), putting Him to the proof, refusing to believe Him 
on his own word or till He has shown his power. 
At this stage, too, of the word’s history and suc- 
cessive usages we must arrest it, when we affirm 
of God that He tempts (Heb. xi. 17; cf. Gen. xxii. 
1; Exod. xv. 25; Deut. xiii. 3). In no other sense 
or intention can He try or tempt men (Jam, i, 13) ; 
but because He does tempt in this sense (yupvacias 


yap Kal dvappjcews, CEcumenius), and because of 
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the selftknowledge which may be won through 
these temptations,—so that men may, and often do, 
come out of them holier, humbler, stronger than 
they were when they entered in,'—St. James is able 
to say, “Count it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations” (i. 2; cf. ver. 12). .The word itself, 
however, does not stop here. The melancholy fact 
that men so often break down under temptation 
gives to wecpdfew a predominant sense of putting 
to the proof with the intention and the hope that 
they may break down; and thus the word is con- 
stantly applied to the temptations of Satan (Matt. 
iv. 1; 1 Cor. vii. 5; Rev. ii. 10), which are always 
made with such intention, he himself bearing the 
name of The Tempter (Matt. iv. 83; 1 Thess. iii. 5), 
and evermore approving himself as such (Gen. iii. 
1,4, 5; 1 Chron. xxi. 1). 

We may say then in conclusion, that while ve:- 
pafew may be used, but exceptionally, of God, dox- 


1 Augustine (Serm. Ixxi. c. 10): ‘In eo quod dictum est, Deus 
neminem tentat, non omni sed quodam tentationis modo Deus nemi- 
nem tentare intelligendus est: ne falsum sit illud quod scriptum est, 
Tentat vos Dominus Deus vester [Deut. xiii. 3]; et ne Christum 
negemus Deum, vel dicamus falsum Evangelium, ubi legimus quia 
interrogabat discipulum, tentans eum [Joh. vi. 5]. Est enim tenta- 
tio adducens peccatum, qué Deus neminem tentat; et est tentatio 
probans fidem, qua et Deus tentare dignatur.’ Cf. Serm. il. ¢ 3: 
‘Deus tentat ut doceat; diabolus tentat, ut decipiat.’ Cf Serm. lvii. 


e. 9: 
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patew could not be used of Satan, seeing that he 
never proves that he may approve, or tests that he 
may accept. 


§ xxv.— Yodla, dpovyais, yvaous, émbyvwcis. 


Yodia, ppdvncis, yvaors all occur together, Dan. 
i.4,17. They are all ascribed to God (dpovnars 
not in the N. T., for Ephes. i. 8 is not in point); 
copia and years, Rom. xi. 33 ; dpdvnous and codia, 
Prov. iii. 19; Jer. x. 12.. There have been various 
efforts to draw the exact lines of distinction between 
them. These, however they may vary in detail, 
have this in common, that copia is always recog- 
nized as expressing the highest and noblest, as in- 
deed it must, being, as it is commonly declared, the 
knowledge of things divine and human. O¢elwv cai 
avOpwotrivey mpaynatev émuatnun, Clemens of Alex- 
andria defines it (Pedag. ii. 2), but adds elsewhere, 
Kal Tov ToUTwY aitlov (Strom. i. 5), following herein 
the Stoic definition.’ Augustine distinguishes be- 
tween it and yvaous as follows (De Div. Quest. ii. 
qu. 2), ‘ Heee ita discerni solent, ut sapientia [codia] 
pertineat ad intellectum eeternorum, scientia [yvdcus | 


" On the relation of pirocopla (emirfdevois coplas, Philo, De Cong. 
Erud. Grat. xiv.) to copa see Clemens, Strom. i. 5. 
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vero ad ea quee sensibus corporis experimur ;’ and 
for a much fuller discussion see De Trin. xii. 22— 
24; xiv. 38. Very much the same is said in regard 
of the relation between codéa and ¢povyncis. Thus 
Philo, who defines dpdvnois as the mean between 
cunning and folly, péon wavoupylas cal pwpias ppo- 
vnows (Quod Deus. Imm. 35), gives elsewhere the 
distinction between it and copia (De Prem. et Pen. 
14): Sopia pev yap wpos Oeparrelav Ocod, dpdvycus 
dé mpos avOpwmivou Biov Swiknow. This was the 
familiar and recognized distinction, as witness the 
words of Cicero (De Off. ii. 43): ‘ Princeps om- 
nium virtutum est illa sapientia quam codiav Greeci 
vocant. Prudentiam enim, quam Greeci dpovnow 
dicunt, aliam quandam intelligimus, quee est rerum 
expetendarum, fugiendarumque scientia ; illa autem 
sapientia, quam principem dixi, rerum est divinarum 
atque humanarum scientia:’ cf. Zuse. iv. 26. In 
all this he is following in the steps of Aristotle, who 
thus defines dpovncus (Hthic. Nic. vi. 5. 4): ees 
arXNONS wEeTA AGYCU TpPAKTLKY TrEpl Ta aVOpaT@ ayala 
nal xaxd. It will be seen from these references and 
quotations, that the Christian Fathers have drawn 
their distinction between these words from the 
schools of heathen philosophy, with only such deep- 
ening of their meaning as must necessarily follow 
when the ethical terms of a lower are assumed into 


the service of a higher. 
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We may say boldly that cod/a is never in Scrip- 
ture ascribed to other than God or good men, except 
in an ironical sense, with the express addition, or 
subaudition, of tod Kécpov TovTov (1 Cor. i. 20), Tod 
ai@vos tovtou (1 Cor. ii. 6), or some such words (2 
Cor. i. 12); nor are any of the children of this 
world called co¢oé except with this tacit or express- 
ed addition (Luke x. 21); they are in fact the ¢dao- 
Kovtes eva copot of Rom. i. 22. For, indeed, if 
copia includes the striving after the best ends as 
well the using of the best means (cf. Aristotle, 
Ethic. Nic. vi. 7. 8), there can be no wisdom dis- 
joined from goodness, even as Plato had said long 
avo (Menev. 19): raca érictipin yopfouévn SvKas- 
ocvuns Kal THs ans apeTis, mavoupyia ov copia 
dalverat: cf. Ecclus. xix. 20, 22, a fine parallel. 
The true antithesis to codds is avéntos (Rom. i. 14). 
The dcvvetos need not be more than intellectually 
deficient, but in the avdnros there is always a moral 
fault which lies at the root of the intellectual, the 
vods, the highest knowing power in man, the organ 
by which divine things are known and apprehend- 
ed, being the ultimate seat of the error. Thus com- 
pare Luke xxiv. 25 (@ dvénrow Kal Bpadets 7H Kap- 
ig) aGale vd sas VL Timenyi. eos ise Seam 
every one of which places the word has a moral 
tinge: it is the foolishness which is akin to and is 
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derived from wickedness, even as cod/a is the wis- 
dom which is akin to goodness. 
> But dpovncts, being a right use and application 
of the dpyv, is a wécov. It may be akin to codia 
(Prov. x. 23),—they are interchangeably used by 
Plato, Conv. 202 a,—but it may also be akin to 
mavoupyia (Job v. 13; Wisd. xvii. 7). It skilfully 
adapts its means to the attainment of the desired 
ends, but whether the ends themselves are good, of 
this the word affirms nothing. On the different 
kinds of ¢povnats, and the very different senses in 
which it is employed, see Basil the Great, Hom. in 
Prine. Prov. § 6; cf. Aristotle, Zhe. i. 9. It is 
true that on the only two occasions when povnacs 
occurs in the N. T. (év dpovijces Sixaiav, Luke i. 17; 
copia kal ppovncet, Ephes. i. 8), it is used of a land- 
able prudence, but for all this ¢povnoss is not wis- 
dom, nor ¢pévipos wise; so that Augustine (De 
Gen. ad Lit. xi. 2) has right when he objects to the 
‘sapientissimus’ with which some Latin Version 
had rendered the ¢poviueratos applied to the ser- 
pent at Gen. iii. 1, saying, ‘ Abusione nominis sa- 
pientia dicitur in malo ;’ cf. Con. Gaud.i.5. And 
the same objection, as has been often urged, holds 
good against the “ wise’ as serpents ” (Matt. x. 16), 


1 The Old Italic runs perhaps into the opposite extreme, rendering 
bpdviysot here by ‘astuti;’ which, however, it must be remembered, 
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“wiser than the children of light ” (Luke xvi. 8), of 
our Version. 

On the distinction between copia and yvacis 
Bengel has the following note (Gnomon, in 1 Cor. 
12): ‘INud certum, quod, ubi Deo ascribuntur, in 
solis objectis differunt; vid. Rom. xi. 83. Ubi 
fidelibus tribuuntur, sapientia [co¢/a] magis in lon- 
gum, latum, profundum et altum penetrat, quam 
cognitio [yvaous|. Cognitio est quasi visus; sapi- 
entia visus cum sapore; cognitio, rerum agenda- 
rum, sapientia, rerum eternarum ; quare etiam sa- 
pientia non dicitur abroganda, 1 Cor. xiii. 8. 

On the difference between yvdous and érlyve- 
ous, it will be sufficient to say that the éw/ in the 
latter must be regarded as intensive, giving to the 
compound word a greater strength than the simple 
possessed ; thus émripedéopas, errivoew, érrarcOavomat : 
and, by the same rule, if yv@aus is ‘ cognitio,’ ‘ kennt- 
hiss,’ é€miyywous is ‘major exactiorque cognitio’ 
(Grotius), ‘erkenntniss,’ a deeper and more inti- 
mate knowledge and acquaintance; not recogni- 
tion, in the Platonic sense of knowledge; a remi- 
niscence, as distinct from cognition, if we might use 
that word ; which Jerome, on Ephes. iv. 18, and 
some moderns, have aflirmed. St. Paul, it will be 
remembered, exchanges the yuyy@cxw, which ex- 


had not in the later Latin at all so evil a subaudition as it had inthe 
classical; so Augustine (Zp. 167. 6) assures us. 
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presses his present and fragmentary knowledge, for 
€m Lyveocouat, When he would express his future in- 
tuitive and complete knowledge (1 Cor. xiii. 12). It 
is difficult to see how this should have been pre- 
served in the English Version ; our Translators have 
made no attempt to preserve it; Bengel does so by 
aid of ‘nosco’ and ‘ pernoscam,’ and Culverwell 
(Spiritual Optics, p. 180) has the following note: 
CEriyvwcts and yao differ. “Emiyvecis is % 
META THY TPOTHY Yow TOD TpaypaTos TayTEN|s 
kata Ovvauw Katavonos. It is bringing me better 
acquainted with a thing I knew before; a more 
exact viewing of an object that I saw before afar off. 
That little portion of knowledge which we had here 
shall be much improved, our eye shall be raised to 
see the same things more strongly and clearly.’ All 
St. Paul’s uses of éréyvwous justify and bear out 
this distinction (Rom. i. 28; iii. 20; x. 23; Eph. iv. 
foeer bil. 1.930) dim. 945) 2 Tim 25). 


§ xxvi.Araréw, A€yw (AaALA, NOYos). 


In dealing with synonyms of the N. T. we ought 
plainly not to concern ourselves with such earlier, 
or even cotemporary, uses of the words which we 
are discriminating, as lie altogether outside of its 

6* 
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sphere, when these uses do not illustrate, and have 
not affected, the scriptural employment of the 
words. It will follow from this that all those con- 
temptuous uses of Nadeiy as to talk at random, as 
one with no door to his lips might do; of Aad as 
chatter (axpacia Noyou adoyos, Plato, Defin. 416)— 
for I cannot believe that we are to find this at John 
iv. 42—may be dismissed and set aside. The anti- 
thesis of the line of Eupolis, 


Aadety tpiotos, aduvardtatos A€yev, 


does not help us, nor touch the distinction between 
the words which we seek to draw out. What that 
distinction is, may in this way be made clear. There 
are two leading aspects under which speech may be 
contemplated. It may, first, be contemplated as 
the articulate utterance of human language, in con- 
trast with the absence of this, from whatever cause 
springing ; whether from choice, as in those who 
hold their peace, when they might speak; or from 
the present undeveloped condition of the organs and 
faculties, as in the case of infants (yj7rvov) ; or from 
natural defects, as in the case of those born dumb ; 
or from the fact of speech lying beyond the sphere 
of the powers with which as creatures they have 
been endowed, as in the lower animals. This is one 
aspect of speech, namely articulated words, as dis- 
tinguished from silence, or from animal cries. But, 
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secondly, speech may be regarded as the orderly 
linking and knitting together in connected discourse 
of the inward thoughts and feelings of the mind, 
‘verba legere et lecta ac selecta apte conglutinare’ 
(Valcknaer; cf. Donaldson, Cratylus, 453). The 
first is NaXeiv = 723, the German ‘lallen,’ ‘ loqui,’ 
‘sprechen,’ to speak; the second Aéyewy = “ax, 6 di- 
cere,’ ‘ reden,’ to discourse. 

Thus the dumb man, restored to human speech, 
edddynoe (Matt. ix. 33; Luke xi. 14; cf. xii. 22), 
the Evangelists fitly employing this word, for they 
are not concerned with relating what the man said, 
but only with the fact that he who before was dumb, 
was now able to employ his organs of speech. So 
_ too, it is always Aarelvy yAoooas (Mark xvi. 17; 
Acts i. 4; 1 Cor. xii. 30), for it is not what those 
in an ecstatic condition utter, but the fact of this 
new utterance itself, and quite irrespective of the 
burden of it, to which the sacred narrators would 
call our attention; even as Nadel may be ascribed 
to God Himself, (it is so more than once in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as at i. 1, 2,) where the 
point is rather His speaking to men than what it 
may have been that He spake. 

But if in Aare? the fact of uttering human words 
is the prominent notion, in Aéyew it is the words 
uttered, and that these are correlative to reasonable 
thoughts within the breast of the utterer. Thus 
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while the parrot or talking automaton (Rey. xiil. 
15) may be said, though even they not without a 
certain impropriety, Aare, seeing they produce 
sounds imitative of human speech ; yet seeing that 
there is nothing behind these sounds, they could 
never be said Aéyeev; for in the Aéyeev lies ever the 
évvora, or thought of the mind, as the correlative 
and complement to the words on the lips. Of ¢pa- 
fev in like manner (it only occurs twice in the N. 
T., Matt. xiii. 86; xv. 15), Plutarch affirms that 2% 
could not, but Aare could, be predicated of mon- 
keys and dogs: Aadovar yap ovToL, ob Ppdfovar Sé 
(De Plac. Phil. v. 20). 

In the innumerable passages where the words 
occur together, I refer especially to such phrases as 
érdAnoe Aéyov and the like (Matt. ix. 33; Luke 
xi. 145 cf. ANadnOeis Adyos, Heb. ii. 2), each is true 
to its own meaning, as just asserted. “EAdAnce ex- 
presses the fact of opening the mouth to speak, as 
opposed to the remaining silent (Acts xviii. 9); 
Aéyor proceeds to declare what the speaker actually 
said. Nor is there, I believe, any passage in the 
N. T. where the distinetion between them has not 
been observed. Thus at Rom. xv. 18; 1 Cor. xi. 17; 
1 Thess. i. 8, there is no difficulty in giving to AaXety 
its proper meaning; indeed all these passages gain 
rather than lose when this is done. At Rom. iii. 19 
there is an instructive exchange of the words. 
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Aaa and Royos in the N. T. are true to the 
distinction here traced. How completely daria, 
no less than Aaneiv, has put off every slighting sense, 
is abundantly clear from the fact that on one occa- 
sion it, as well as Adyos, is claimed by the Lord 
Himself (John viii. 43; cf. Ps. xviii. 4). This pas- 
sage in St. John deserves especial attention, as in it 
these two words occur in a certain opposition to 
one another, and in the seizing of the distinction 
intended between them must lie the right under- 
standing of what the Lord here says. What He in- 
tended by varying AadAvd and Aoyos has been very 
differently understood. Some, as Augustine, though 
commenting on the passage, have omitted to notice 
the variation. Others, like Olshausen, have no- 
ticed, only to deny that it had any significance. 
Others again, admitting the significance, have fail- 
ed to draw it rightly out. It is clear that, as a fail- 
ing to understand his speech (AaAud) is traced up to 
a refusing to hear his word (Adyos), this last, as the 
root and ground of the mischief, must be the deep- 
er, the anterior thing. To hear his word, must be 
to give room to his truth in the heart. They who 
will not do this must fail to understand his Aanid, 
the outward utterance of his teaching. In other 
words, they that are of God hear God’s words, his 
pyuata, = Aaded here,’ (John vill. 47; xvill. 37), 

1 Philo makes the distinction of the Adyos and the pjua to be that 
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which they that are not of God do not and cannot 
hear. Melancthon: ‘ Qui veri sunt Dei filii et do- 
mestici non possunt paternee domfis ignorare lin- 
guam.’ 


x ss > 7 (ee Xs 4 
§ xxvil.—amrodvTpwots, KaTaAayn, hag HOs. 


- Turre are three grand circles of images, by aid 
of which it is sought in the Scriptures of the N. T. 
to set forth to us the inestimable benefits of Christ’s 
death and passion. Transcending, as these benefits 
do, all human thought, and failing to find anywhere 
a perfectly adequate expression in human language, 
they must still be set forth by the help of language, 
and through the means of human relations. Here, 
as in other similar cases, what the Scripture does is 
to approach the central truth from different quar- 
ters ; to seek to set it forth not on one side but on 
many, that so these may severally supply the defi- 
ciency of one another, and that moment of the truth 
which one does not express, another may. The 
words placed at the head of this article, aodvrpo- 
ow or redemption, xatadrayy) or reconciliation, 
‘tacos or propitiation, are the capital words sum- 


of the whole and the part, Leg. Alleg. iii. 61: 7d 5& piua mépos 
Adyou. 
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ming up three such families of images; to one or 
other of which almost every word directly bearing 
on this work of our salvation through Christ may 
be more or less remotely referred. 

To speak first of amroddtpwous, which form, and 
not AVTpwors, St. Paul invariably employs, AvTpe- 
ows occurring only at Luke i. 68; ii. 838; Heb. ix. 
12,—Chrysostom upon Rom. iii. 24, drawing atten- 
tion to this, observes that by this azo the Apostle 
would express the completeness of our redemption 
in Christ Jesus, which no later bondage should fol- 
low: Kal ody aTAOs ELITE, AVTPOTEwWS, GAN’ aTroAUTPO- 
TEWS, OS LNKETL NULAS eTravEeNOEty Tad el THY aT 
dovreiav. In this no doubt he has right, and there 
is the same force in the aod of dmoxatadXdoceww 
(Ephes. ii. 16; Col. i. 20, 22), which is ‘prorsus 
reconciliare;’ see Fritzsche on Rom. v. 10. Both 
amonvTpects (which nowhere occurs in the Septua- 
gint, but amoAvtpow twice, Exod. xxi. 8; Zeph. iii. 
1), and AvTpwors are late words in the Greek lan- 
guage. Rost and Palm (Lew.) give no earlier au- 
thority for them than Plutarch (Pomp. 24), while 
AuTpeTHS seems to be peculiar to the Greek Scrip- 
tures (Ps. xviii. 15; Acts vii. 35), and such writ- 
ings as are dependent upon them. 

When Theophylact defines dioddtpwors as 7 
amo TIS aixparwoias émavdKkdnots, he omits one 
most important moment of the word, and one con- 
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stituting the central notion of it, as indeed of our 
word ‘redemption’ no less; for dodvTpwors is not 
recall from captivity merely, as he would imply, 
but recall from captivity through a price paid ; 
ef. Origen on Rom. iii. 24. The idea of deliverance 
through a price paid, though in actual use it may 
sometimes fall away from words of this family (thus 
see Ps, exxxiv. 24), is yet central to them. Let us 
keep this in mind, and we shall find connect them- 
selves with dsrodvtpwous a whole group of most sig- 
nificant words; not only AvTpov (Matt. xx. 28 ; 
Mark x. 45); avtiddtpov (1 Tim. ii. 6); AvTpodv 
(Tit. ii. 14; 1 Pet. i. 18); Awtpwovs (Heb. ix. 12); 
but dyopafeuw (1 Cor. vi. 20) and é£ayopdfew (1 Pet. 
i. 19; Luke i. 74): here indeed is a point of contact 
with the (Aacpos, for the AWTpov paid in this azrodv- 
Tpwots, is identical with the zpoodopa or Oucia by 
which that tdNacuos is effected. Not to say that 
there also link themselves with dmodvtpwous all 
those passages which speak of sin as slavery, and 
of sinners as slaves (John vi. 17, 203 viii. 34; 2 
Pet. ii. 19); of deliverance from sin as freedom, 
cessation of bondage (John viii. 33, 86; Rom. viii. 
713 Gal vy. 1). 

Karadvdayy, occurring four times in the N. T. 
only occurs twice in the Septuagint. On one of 
these occasions, namely at Isai. ix. 5, it does not 
come into consideration, meaning simply exchange ; 
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but at 2 Mace. v. 20 it is employed in the N. T. 
sense, being opposed to the dpyi tod Oeod, and 
expressing the reconciliation, the eduévera of God 
to his people. While dvaddray) (Ecclus. xxii. 23 ; 
xxvll. 21), and dvad\Adocew (in the N.T. only at 
Matt. v. 24; cf. Judg. xix. 3) ave the more frequent 
words in the earlier and more classical periods of 
the language,’ still the grammarians are wrong who 
denounce xatadrAay7 and KaTad\A\dooew as words 
avoided by those who wrote the language in its 
highest purity. None need be ashamed of words 
which found favour with Aischylus (Sept. con. Theb. 
767); and Plato (Phed. 69 a). . Fritzsche (on Rom. 
v. 10) has a valuable note disposing of Tittman’s 
fanciful distinction between xatadAdocew and diad- 
NadooEL. 

The Christian catadrayn has two sides. It is 
first a reconciliation, ‘quid Deus nos sibi recon- 
ciliavit, laid aside his holy anger against our sins, 
and received us into favour, a reconciliation effected 
once for all for us by Christ upon his cross; so 
2 Cor. v. 18, 19 ; Rom. v. 10; in which last passage 
KaTadvAdocerOar is a pure passive, ‘ab eo in gra- 
tiam recipi apud quem in odio fueris.? But «aran- 
Aayy is secondly and subordinately the reconcilia- 


1 Christ according to Clement of Alexandria (Coh. ad Gen. 10), 


is SiadAaKThs Kad cwrhp Hav. 
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tion, ‘ qua nos Deo reconciliamur,’ the daily deposi- 
tion, under the operation of the Holy Spirit, of the 
enmity of the old man toward God. In this passive 
middle sense catadrdocecOar is used, 2 Cor. v. 20; 
and ef. 1 Cor. vii. 11. All attempts to make this, 
the secondary meaning of the word, to be the pri- 
mary, rest not on an unprejudiced exegesis, but on 
a foregone determination to get rid of the reality of 
God’s anger against sin. With catadday} connects 
itself all that language of Scripture which describes 
sin as a state of enmity (€y@pa) with God (Rom. 
viii. 7; Eph. ii. 15; Jam. iv. 4); and sinners as 
enemies to Him and alienated from Him (Rom. v. 
10; Col. i. 21); Christ on the cross as the Peace, 
and maker of peace between God and man (Ephes. 
ii. 14; Col. i. 20); all such language as this, “ Be 
ye reconciled with God” (2 Cor. v. 20). 

Before leaving catadXayy it may be well to ob- 
serve, that the exact relations between it and iAac- 
pos, Which will have to be considered next, are 
-somewhat confused for the English reader, from the 
fact that the word ‘atonement,’ by which our 
Translators have rendered catadray7 on one of the 
four occasions upon which it occurs in the N. T., 
namely Rom. v. 11, has gradually shifted its mean- 
jing. It has done this so effectually, that if the trans- 
lation were now for the first time to be made, and 
words to be employed in their present sense and 
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not in their past, it is plain that it would be a much 
fitter rendering of fhacués, the notion of propitia- 
tion, which we shall find the central-one of this 
word, always lying in our present use of ‘ atone- 
ment.’ It was not so once; when our Translation 
was made, it signified, as innumerable examples 
prove, reconciliation, or the making up of a fore- 
going enmity; all its uses in our early literature 
_ justifying the etymology now sometimes called into 
question, that ‘atonement’ is ‘ at-one-ment,’ and 
therefore = reconciliation : and consequently then, 
although not now, the proper rendering of Katan- 
rAayy (see my Select Glossary, s.vv. ‘atone,’ ‘ atone- 
ment ’). 

‘IXacpds occurs only twice in the N. T., both 
times in the First Epistle of St. John (ii. 2; iv. 10). 
I am inclined to think that the excellent word ‘ pro- 
pitiation,’ by which our Translators have rendered 
it, did not exist in the language when the earlier 
Reformed Versions were made. Tyndale, the Ge- 
neva, and Cranmer have “to make agreement,” 
instead of “to be the propitiation,” at the first of 
these places; “He that obtaineth grace” at the 
second. In the same way iAactHp.v, which we, 
though I think wrongly, have also rendered ‘ pro- 
pitiation ’ (Rom. iii. 25), is rendered in translations 
which share in what I conceive our error “ the ob- 
tainer of mercy” (Cranmer), ‘a pacification’ (Ge- 
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neva); and first ‘ propitiation ’ in the Rheims—the 
Latin tendencies of this translation giving it bold- 
ness to transfer this word from the Vulgate. ‘Ihao- 
0s is of rare use also in the Septuagint, but in such 
passages as Num. v. 8; Ezek. xliv. 27; 2 Mace. ii. 
33, it is being prepared for the higher employment 
which it shall obtain in the N. T. Connected with 
trews, * propitius,’ (Adoxec at, ‘placare,’ ‘ iram aver- 
tere,’ ‘ex irato mitem reddere, it is by Hesychius 
explained, not incorrectly indeed (for see Dan. ix. 
9; Ps. exxix. 4), but inadequately, by the following 
synonyms, evpévera, cvyxopnots, SuadArayH, KaTar- 
ay}, mpgoTrns——inadequately, because in none of 
these does there lie what is constant in (hacpés, 
namely that the edpeévera or goodwill has been gain- 
ed by means of some offering or other, ‘ placamen.’ 
The word is more comprehensive than ‘Adorn, 
which Grotius proposes as equivalent to it. Christ 
does not propitiate alone, as that word would say, 
but at once propitiates, and is Himself the propitia- 
tion ; being, to speak in the language of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in the offering of Himself both at 
once, apxtepevs and Oucla or mpocdopa, for the two 
functions of priest and sacrifice, which were divided, 
and of necessity divided, in the typical sacrifices of 
the law, met and were united in Him, the sin-offer- 
ing by and through whom the just anger of God 
against our sins was appeased, and God was render- 
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ed propitious to us once more. All this the word 
(haces, applied to Him, declares. 

It will be seen that with (iaopds connect them- 
selves a larger group of words and images than 
with either of the words preceding—all, namely, 
which set forth the benefits of Christ’s death as a 
propitiation of God, even as all which speak of Him 
as a sacrifice, an offering (Ephes. v. 2; Heb. x. 14; 
1 Cor. v. 7), as the Lamb of God (John i. 29, 36; 
1 Pet. i. 19), as the Lamb slain (Rev. v. 6, 8), and 
a little more remotely, but still in a lineal conse- 
quence from these last, all which describe Him as 
washing us in his blood (Rey. i. 5). As compared 
with catarrayy (which is equivalent to the German 
Verséhnung), ‘Aacpos (which is equivalent to Ver- 
siihnung) is the deeper word, goes more to the cen- 
tral heart of things. If we had only xatadray) 
and the group of words and images which cluster 
round it, to set forth the benefits of the death of 
Christ, these would indeed describe that we were 
enemies, and by that death were made friends ; but 
how made friends xatad\rAay7 would not describe at 
all. It would not of itself necessarily imply satis- 
faction, propitiation, the daysman, the Mediator, 
the High Priest; all which in (Xacpés are involved. 
I conclude this discussion with Bengel’s excellent 
note on Rom. ili. 24: ‘iAacpds (expiatio sive pro- 
pitiatio) et daordtpwccs (redemtio) est in fundo rei 
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unicum beneficium, scilicet, restitutio peccatoris 
perditi. “AzroAvtpwcis est respectu hostium, et xa- 
Tadrayy est respectu Dei. Atque hic voces iAuc- 
pos et KatadrXayy iterum differunt. ‘IXacpés (pro- 
pitiatio) tollit offensam contra Deum; xatadray1) 
(reconciliatio) est diXevpos et tollit (a) mdignatio- 
nem Dei adversum nos, 2 Cor. v. 19 (0) nostramque 
abalienationem a Deo, 2 Cor. v. 10.’ 


§ xxviliimparpds, Buvos, bd. 


Axi these words oceur together at Ephes. v. 19, 
and again at Col. 11.16; both times in the same 
order, and in passages which very nearly repeat 
one another; cf. Ps. lxvi. 1. When some refuse 
even to attempt to distinguish them from each 
other, urging that St. Paul had certainly no inten- 
tion of giving a classification of Christian poetry, 
this maybe, and no doubt is, quite true; but nei- 
ther, on the other hand, would he have used, where 
there is evidently no temptation to rhetorical ampli- 
fication, three words if one would haye done equal- 
ly well. It may reasonably be doubted whether 
we can draw very accurately the lines of demarca- 
tion between the “psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs” of which the Apostle makes mention, or 
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whether he drew them for himself with a perfect 
accuracy; the words, even at the time when he 
wrote, may have been often promiscuously, con- 
fusedly used. Still each must have had a meaning 
which belonged to it more, and by a better right, 
than it belonged to either of the others; and this it 
may be possible to draw out, even while it is quite 
impossible with perfect strictness to distribute un- 
der these three heads Christian poetry as it existed 
in the Apostolic age. 

The Psalms of the O. T. remarkably enough 
have no single, well recognized, universally accepted 
name by which they are designated in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. They first obtained such in the Sep- 
tuagint. Yadruos, properly a touching, then a 
touching of the harp or other stringed instruments 
with the finger or with the plectrum; was next the 
instrument itself, and last of all the song sung with 
this musical accompaniment. It is in this latest 
stage of its meaning that we find the word adopted 
in the Septuagint; and to this agree the ecclesi- 
astical definitions of it; thus in the Lexicon ascribed 
to Cyril of Alexandria: Xéyos pwovatkds, Trav edpvb- 
HOS KATA TOUS AppoviKods NOYous 70 dpyavoyv Kpovn- 
tat; cf. Clement of Alexandria (Pedag. ii. 4): 0 
parpmos, euperys oti evroyla cal cdppov. It is 
certainly far the most probable that the yrarpoi of 
Ephes. v.19; Col. iii. 16, are the inspired Psalms 
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of the Hebrew Canon. The word must refer to 
these on every other occasion when it is met in the 
N. T., with only one exception, namely 1 Cor. xiv. 
26; and even there it in all likelihood means no- 
thing else ; and I must needs believe that the Psalms 
which the Apostle would have the faithful to sing 
to one another, are the Psalms of David, and of 
the other sweet singers of Israel; above all, seeing 
that the word seems bounded and limited to its nar- 
rowest use by the nearly synonymous words with 
which it is grouped. 

But while the psalm by the right of primogeni- 
ture, as at once the oldest and most venerable, thus 
occupies the foremost place, the Church of Christ 
does not restrict herself to such, but claims the 
freedom of bringing new things as well as old out 
of her treasure-house. She will produce “hymns 
and spiritual songs” of her own, as well as inherit 
psalms bequeathed to her by the Jewish Church; a 
new salvation demanding a new song, as Augustine 
delights so often to remind us. 

It was of the essence of a Greek tyvos that it 
should be addressed to, or be otherwise in praise of, 
a god, or of a hero, that is, in the strictest sense of 
that word, of a deified man ; as Callisthenes (Arrian, 
iv. 11) reminds Alexander ; who, claiming hymns 
for himself, or suffermg them to be addressed to 
him, implicitly accepted not human honours but 
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divine (Buvos pév és tobs Beods rrotodvrat, erawwor 88 
és avOpe@7rovs). In the gradual breaking down of 
the distinction between human and divine, with 
the snatching on the part of men of divine honours, 
the duvos came more and more to be applied to 
men; although this not without observation (A the- 
nus, vi. 62; xv. 21, 22). When the word was as- 
sumed into the language of the Church, this essen- 
tial distinction clung to it still. A psalm might be 
a De profundis, the story of man’s deliverance, ora 
commemoration of mercies which he had received ; 
and of a “spiritual song” much the same could be 
said: a hymn must always be more or less of a 
Magnificat, a direct address of praise and glory to 
God. . Thus Jerome (dn Hphes. v. 19): ‘ Breviter 
hymnos esse dicendum, qui fortitudinem et majes- 
tatem preedicant Dei, et ejusdem semper vel. bene- 
ficia, vel facta, mirantur.’ Cf. Origen, Con. Cels. 
vili. 67; and a precious fragment, probably of the 
Presbyter Cains, preserved by Eusebius (27. &. 
v. 28): arpol 6é dc01 Kai @dal ddeAdov ar’ apyijs 
imo TicTaV ypahetcat Tov Adyov Tod Ocod Tov Xpto- 
Tov buvodat Oeoroyobvres. Augustine in more places 
than one states the notes of what in his mind are 
the essentials of a hymn—which are three. It must 
be sung. It must be praise. It must be to God. 
Thus Enarr. in Ps, \xxii. 1: ‘Hymni laudes sunt 
Dei cum eantico; hymni cantus sunt continentes 


od 


f 
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laudes Dei. Si sit laus, et non sit Dei, non est 
hymnus: si sit laus, et Dei laus, et non cantetur, 
non est hymnus. Oportet ergo ut, si sit hymnus, 
habeat hee tria, et laudem, et Dei, et canticum.’ 
Cf. Enarr. in Ps. exlviii. 14: ‘Hymnus scitis quid 
est? Cantus est cum laude Dei. Si laudas Deum, 
et non cantas, non dicis hymnum; si cantas, et non 
laudas Deum, non dicis hymnum; si Jaudas aliud 
quod non pertinet ad laudem Dei, etsi cantando 
laudes, non dicis hymnum. Hymnus ergo tria ista 
habet, et cantum, et laudem, et Dei.” Compare 
Gregory of Nazianzum : 


Zmawvds eorw eb TL TOY eudy ppdoat, 
alvos 8 &ratvos cis Ocdy ceRaopios, 


5 8 Suvos, alvos éupedts, &s olopat. 


But though, as appears from these quotations, 
duvos in the fourth century was a word freely 
adopted in the Church, this was by no means the 
case at a somewhat earlier day. Notwithstanding 
the authority which St. Paul’s employment of it in 
these two places which have been so often referred 
to might seem to give it, it nowhere occurs in the 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers, nor in those of 


1 Tt is not very easy to follow Augustine in his distinction between 
a psalm and a canticle [canticum]. Indeed he acknowledges himself 
that he has not arrived at any clearness on this matter (Hnarr. in Ps. 
Ixvii. 1; ef. in Ps. iv. 1; ef. Hilary, Prol. in Lib. Psalm. $$19-21). 
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Justin Martyr, nor in the Apostolic Constitutions ; 
only once in Tertullian (ad Uzor. ii. 8). It is at 
least a plausible explanation of this that the word 
was so steeped in heathenism, so linked with pro- 
fane associations, there were so many hymns to 
Zeus, to Hermes, to Aphrodite, and the rest, that 
the early Christians shrunk from and would not 
willingly employ it. 

If we ask ourselves what probably the hymns, 
which St. Paul desired that the faithful should sing 
among themselves, were, we may, I think, confi- 
dently assume that these observed the law to which 
the heathen hymns were submitted, and were hymns 
to God. Inspired specimens of the duvos we may 
find at Luke i. 46—55; 68—79; Acts iv. 24; such 
also probably was that which Paul and Silas 
made to be heard from the depth of their Philip- 
pian dungeon (tuvovy Tov Ocov, Acts xvi. 25). How 
noble, how magnificent uninspired hymns could 
prove we have evidence in the Ze Deum, in the 
Vent Creator Spiritus, and in many a later heritage 
for ever which the Church has acquired. That the 
Church, at the time when St. Paul wrote, brought 
into a new and marvellous world of realities, would 
be rich in these we might be sure, even if no evi- 
dence existed to this effect, of which however there 
is abundance, more than one fragment of a hymn 
being probably embedded in St. Paul’s own Epistles 
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(Ephes. v. 14; 1 Tim. iii. 16). And as it was quite 
impossible that the Christian Church, mightily re- 
leasing itself, though not with any revolutionary 

violence, from the Jewish synagogue, should fall 
" into that mistake into which some portions of the 
Reformed Church afterward ran, we may be sure 
that it adopted into liturgic use not psalms only, 
but also hymns, singing hymns to Christ as to God 
(Pliny, Zp. x. 96); though this, as we may well 
conclude, to a larger extent in Churches gathered 
out of the heathen world than in those where a 
strong Jewish element was found. 

’Q8y (= dowdy) is the only word of this group 
which the Apocalypse knows (v. 9; xiv. 33; Xv. 3). 
St. Paul, on the two occasions when he employs it, 
adds mvevpatexy to it; and this, no doubt, because 
od by itself might mean any kind of song, of bat- 
tle, of harvest, or festal, or hymeneal, while padrpos 
from its Hebrew, and dpvos from its Greek, use, 
did not require any such qualifying adjective. It 
will at once be evident that this epithet thus ap- 
plied does not necessarily imply that these @dai 
were divinely inspired, any more than the avijp 
qvevpatixds Was an inspired man (1 Cor. iii. 1; Gal. 
vi. 1); but only that they were such as were com- 
posed by spiritual men, and had to do with spirit- 
ual things. How, it may be asked, are we to dis- 
tinguish these “ spiritual songs ” from the “psalms” 
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and “hymns” with which they are associated by 
St. Paul? Ifthe first word represents the heritage 
of sacred song which the Christian Church derived 
from the Jewish, the second and third will between 
them express what more of this sacred song it pro- 
duced out of its bosom; but with a difference. 
What the duvoe were, we have already seen; but 
Christian feeling will soon have expanded into a 
wider range of poetic utterances than those in which 
there is a direct address to the Deity. If we turn 
for instance to Keble’s Christian Year, or Herbert’s 
Temple, there are many poems in both which, as 
they certainly are not psalms, so as little do they 
possess the characteristics of hymns; but which 
would most justly be entitled “spiritual songs;” 
and in almost all our collections of so-called 
“hymns” at the present day, there are not a few 
which by much juster title would bear this name. 
Calvin: ‘Sub his tribus nominibus complexus est 
[Paulus] omne genus canticorum; que ita vulgo 
distinguuntur, ut Psalmus sit in quo concinendo 
adhibetur musicum aliquod instrumentum preeter 
linguam; hymnus proprie sit laudis-canticum, sive 
ass4 voce, sive aliter canatur; oda non laudes tan- 
tum contineat, sed parzeneses, et alia argumenta.’ 
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§ xxix.caypdappatos, idiarns. 


TuxsE words occur together Acts iv.13; aypap- 
patos nowhere else in the N.T., but éév@7ns on four 
other occasions (1 Cor. xiv. 16, 28, 24; 2 Cor. xi. 6). 
In that first-named passage there can be little doubt 
that according to the natural rhetoric of human 
speech the second word is stronger than the first, 
adds something to it; thus our Translators have 
evidently understood them, rendering dypdupatos 
‘unlearned,’ and idseTns ‘ignorant;’ and so Ben- 
gel: ‘daypdaupatos est rudis, (dvorns rudior.’ 

When we seek more accurately to distinguish 
them, and to detect the exact notion which each 
conveys, the second, as the word of more various 
and subtle uses, will mainly claim our attention. 
"Aypdupartos need not occupy us long; it is simply 
illiterate (John vii. 18; Acts xxvi. 24; 2 Tim. iii. 
15); the dypduwparos being joined by Plato with 
dpetos, rugged as the mountaineer (Crit. 109 d), 
with dwovaos (Tim. 23 6); by Plutarch set over 
against the peuovowpévos (Adv. Col. 26). 

But idsétns is a far more complex word. Its 
primary idea, the point from which, so to speak, 
etymologically it starts, is that of the private man, 
occupying himself with ta téva, as contrasted with 
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the political ; the man unclothed with office, as set 
over against and distinguished from him who bears 
' some office in the state. But then as it lay very 
deep in the Greek mind, being one of the strongest 
convictions there, that in public life the true educa- 
tion of the man and the citizen consisted, a con- 
temptuous use lay very near to @dvétns, which it 
did not fail presently to make its own. The idvatys, 
unexercised in business, unaccustomed to deal with 
his fellow-men, is unpractical; and thus the word 
is joined with ampdyyav by Plato (fep. x. 620 ¢; 
ef. Plutarch, De Virt. et Vit. 4), with amrpaxtos by 
Plutarch (PAzl. esse cum Prine. 1), who sets him 
over against the woAuteKds Kal mpaxtixos. But more 
than this, he is boorish, and thus @évérns is linked 
with aypotxos (Chrysostom, Jn 1 Lp. Cor. Hom. 8), 
with dzaidevtos (Plutarch, Arist. e¢ Mlen. Comp. 1).' 

The history of the word by no means stops here, 
though we have followed it as far as is absolutely 
necessary to explain its association at Acts iv. 13 
with aypduparos, and the points of likeness and dif- 
ference between them. But for the sake of the 
other passages where it occurs, and to explain why 
it should be used at 1 Cor. xiv. 16, 23, 24, and ex- 
actly in what sense, it may be well to pursue this his- 

! There is, I may observe, an excellent discussion on the successive 


meanings of idiérns in Bishop Horsley’s Tracts in Controversy with 


Dr. Priestly, Appendia, Disquisition Second, pp. 475—485. 
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tory a little further. The circumstance is explain- 
ed by a singular characteristic of the word, which 
is not easy to describe, but which a few examples at 
once make intelligible. There lies continually in it 
a negation of that particular skill, knowledge, pro- 
fession, standing, over against which it is antitheti- 
cally set, and not of any other except that alone. 
For example, is the (S:érns set over against the 
Snusoupyos (as by Plato, Theag. 124 ¢), he is the un- 
skilled man as set over against the skilled artificer ; 
any other dexterity he may possess, but that of the 
Snutoupyds is denied him. Is he set over against 
the iarpés, he is one ignorant of the physician’s art 
(Plato, Rep. iii. 889 6; Philo, De Conf. Ling. 7); 
against the cours, he is one unacquainted with 
the dialectic fence of the sophists (Xenophon, De 
Venat. 18; ef. Hiero, i. 2; Lucian, Pisce. 34; Plu- 
tarch, Symp. iv. 2. 3). Those unpractised in gym- 
nastic exercises are idv@tae as contrasted with the 
aOrnral (Xenophon, ero, iv. 6; Philo, De Sept. 
6); subjects are iSvrac as contrasted with their 
prince (Id. De Abrah. 33); the underlings in the 
harvest-field are iS:@Tae Kal brnpétas as distinguish- 
ed from the syendves (Id. De Somn. ii. 4); and last- 
ly, the whole congregation of Israel are tdviTas as 
contrasted with the priests (De Vit. Mos. iii. 29). 
With these uses of the word to assist us, it is im- 
possible, I think, to come to any other conclusion 
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than that the idv@rac of St. Paul (1 Cor. xiv. 16, 28, 
24) are the plain believers, with no special spiritual 
gifts, as distinguished from those who were in the 
possession of these ; even as elsewhere they are the 
lay members of the Church as contrasted with those 
who minister in the Word and Sacraments; for it 
is ever the word with which it is at once combined 
and contrasted which determines its use. 

But to return to the matter immediately before 
us. For this it will be sufficient to say that when 
the Pharisees recognized Peter and James as men 
aypappato Kat iit@rat, in the first word they ex- 
pressed more the absence in them of book-learning, 
and, confining as they would have done this to the 
O. T., the (epa ypdupara, and to the glosses of the 
elders upon these, their lack of acquaintance with 
such lore as St. Paul had learned at the feet of 
Gamaliel; in the second the absence in them of 
that education which men insensibly acquire by 
mingling with those who have important affairs to 
transact, and by themselves sharing in the transac- 
tion of such. Setting aside that higher training of 
the heart and the intellect which comes from direct 
contact with God and his truth, no doubt books 
and public life, literature and politics, are the two 
most effectual organs of mental and moral training 
which the world has at its command—the second, 


as needs hardly be said, immeasurably more effec- 
7T* 
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tual than the first. He is dypéupatos who has not 
shared in the first, iScé7ns who has no part in the 
second. 


§ xxx.--boxéw, patvopar. 


Our Translators have not always observed the 
distinction which exists between Soxeiy = ‘ videri,’ 
and dalvecOas = ‘apparere.’ Aoxetv expresses the 
subjective mental estimate or opinion about a mat- 
ter which men form, their 60£a concerning it, which 
may be right (Acts xv. 28; 1 Cor, iv. 9321.40); 
ef. Plato, Zim. 51 d, d6€a adyOys), but which may 
be wrong; involving, as it always does, the possi- 
bility of error (2 Mace. ix. 10; Matt. vi. 7; Mark 
vi. 49; John xvi. 2; Acts xxvil. 13; ef. Plato, 
Gorg. 458 a, da ypevdyjs ; Xenophon, Cyr. i. 6. 
22; Mem. i. 7.43 ioxupdv, my dvTa, Soxetv, to have 
a false reputation for strength) ; gatvecOar on the 
contrary expresses how a matter phenomenally 
shows and presents itself, with no necessary assump- 
tion of any beholder at all; suggesting an opposi- 
tion not to the dv, but to the voovpevov. Thus, 
when Plato (Rep. 408 a) says of certain heroes in 
the Trojan war, dya0ol mpos Tov moreno Epavncay, 
he does not mean they seemed good for the war 
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and were not, but they showed good, with the tacit 
consequence that what they showed, they were as 
well. So too, when Xenophon writes épaiveto tywa 
immov (Anab. i. 6.1), he would imply that horses 
had been actually there, and left their prints on the 
ground. He could only have used doxeiv, supposing 
him to have wished to say, that Cyrus and his com- 
pany took for the tracks of horses what indeed might 
have been, but what also might not have been, such 
at all; cf. Afem. iii. 10.2. Zeune: ‘ doxez@y cernitur 
in opinione, quee falsa esse potest et vana; sed 
gaiverOar plerumque est in re extra mentem, quam- 
vis nemo opinatur.’ Thus doxet daivec@a (Plato, 
Phedr. 269 d; Legg. xii. 960 d). 

Even in passages where doxety may be exchanged 
with eévaz, it does not lose the proper meaning which 
Zeune gives to it here. There is ever a predomi- 
nant reference to the public opinion and estimate, 
rather than to the actual being; however the for- 
mer may be the just echo of the latter (Prov. xxvii. 
14). Thus, while there is no slightest touch of 
irony in St. Paul’s use of of doxobdvres at Gal. ii. 2, 
ot Soxodvtes eivai Te (ii. 6), and manifestly could not 
be, seeing that he is so characterizing some of the 
chiefest of his fellow Apostles, the words at the 
same time express rather the reputation in which 
they were held in the Church than that which in 
themselves they were, however this reputation was 
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only the true measure of their worth (= éricnpot, 
Rom. xvi. 7); compare Euripides, Hec. 295, and 
Porphyry, De Abst. ii. 40, where of dcxotytes in 
like manner is put absolutely, and set over against 
7a 7dj0n. In the same way of Soxobvtes dpxew TOV 
éOvav (Mark x. 42) casts no doubt on the reality of 
the rule of these, for see Matt. xx. 25, but as little 
is it redundant. It means those who are acknow- 
ledged as rulers of the Gentiles; cf. Josephus, Antz. 
xix, 6.3; Susan. 5; and Winer, Gramm. § Ixvii. 4. 

But as on one side the mental conception may 
have, but also may not have, a corresponding truth 
in the world of realities, so on the other the appear- 
ance may have a reality behind it, and dalvecOas is 
often synonymous with eivac and yiryveoOar (Matt. 
ii. 7; xiii. 26); but it may also have none; fawo- 
peva for instance are set off against Ta dvta TH 
admbeia by Plato (Jeep. 596 ¢); being the reflec- 
tions of things, as seen in a mirror: or it may be 
utterly false, as is the show of goodness which the 
hypocrite makes (Matt. xxiii. 28). It must not be 
assumed that in this latter case ¢aiveoOar runs into 
the meaning of doxety, and that the distinction is 
broken down between them. It still subsists in the 
objective character of the one, and the subjective 
character of the other. Thus, at Matt. xxiii. 27, 
28, the contrast is not between what other men took 
the Pharisees to be, and what they really were, 
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but what they showed themselves to other men 
(paiverbe trois avOpdrrots Sixavor), and what they 
were indeed. 

Aoxety signifying ever, as we have seen, that 
subjective estimate which may be formed of a thing, 
not the objective show and seeming which it ac- 
tually possesses, it will follow that our Translation 
of Jam. i. 26 is not perfectly satisfactory: “If any 
man among you seem to be religious [Soxet Ophaxos 
eivat|, and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth 
his own heart, this man’s religion is vain.” This 
verse, as it here stands, must before now have per- 
plexed many. How, it will have been asked, can a 
man “seem to be religious,” that is, present him- 
self to others as such, when his religious pretensions 
are belied and refuted by the allowance of an un- 
bridled tongue? But render the words, “If any 
man among you think himself religious” (cf. Gal. 
vi. 8, where doxe? is rightly so translated ; as is the 
Vulgate here, “se putat religiosum esse”), “and 
bridleth not his tongue, &c.” and all will then’ be 
plain. It is the man’s own subjective estimate of 
his spiritual condition which doxe? expresses, an esti- 
mate which the following words declare to be alto- 
gether erroneous.’ If the Vulgate in dealing here 


1 Compare Heb. iv. 1, where for Sox# the Vulgate has rightly 


‘ existimetur.’ 
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with one of these words is right, while our Transla- 
tors are wrong, elsewhere in dealing with the other 
it is wrong, while they are right. At Matt. vi. 18 
(“that thou appear not unto men to fast”), it has 
‘ne videaris,’ although at ver. 16 it had rightly ‘ ut 
appareant;’ but the disciples are here warned not 
against the hypocrisy of wishing to be supposed to 
fast when they did not, as these words might imply, 
but against the ostentation of wishing to be known 
to fast, when they did; as lies plainly in the dws 
pn pavys of the original. 

The force of daivec@at, attained here, is missed 
in another place of our Version; although not 
through any confusion between it and doxety, but, 
rather between it and daivev, there. We render 
év ois haiverbe ws hwothpes ev kooum (Phil. ii. 15), 
“among whom ye shine as lights in the world.” 
To justify “ ye shine” in this place, which is com- 
mon to all the Versions of the English Hexapla, St. 
Paul should have written daivere (John i. 5; 2 Pet. 
i. 19; Rev. i. 16), and not, as he has written, dai- 
veoOe. It is worthy of note that, while the Vul- 
gate, having ‘lucetis, shares and anticipates our 
error, an earlier Version was free from it, as is evi- 
dent from the form in which the verse is quoted by 
Augustine (Znarr. in Ps. exlvi. 4): ‘In quibus ap- 
pores tanquam luminaria in ceelo.’ 
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§ Xxxi.—Z@ov, Onpiov. 


THERE are passages out of number where one of 
these words might be employed quite as fitly as the 
other, even as there are many in which they are 
used interchangeably, as by Plutarch, De Cap. ex 
In. Util. 2. This is not however sufficient to prove 
that there is no distinction between them, if others 
occur, however few, where one would be fit and 
the other not; or where, though neither would be 
unfit, one would yet possess a greater fitness than 
would the other. The distinction, latent in the 
other cases, because there is nothing to evoke it, 
emerges in these. 

The difference between G#ov and Onpiov is the 
difference not between two terms in any respect 
coordinate; one, on the contrary—that is, the se- 
cond—is wholly subordinate to the first, is a less 
included in a greater. All creatures that live on 
earth, including man himself, Xoytxdv Kat wodtTLKOV 
taov, as Plutarch (De Am. Prol. 3) so grandly 
describes him, are S@a (Aristotle, Hist. Anim. i. 5. 
1); nay, God Himself is {ov aéavarov (Plato, 
Def.), being indeed the only one to whom life by 
absolute right belongs; dapev dé rev Oeov eivas Cdov 
diStov &piatov (Aristotle, Metaph. xii. 7). Itis true 
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that there is no example of this employment of | 
tov to designate man in the N. T.; but see Plato, 
Pol. 271 ¢; Xenophon, Cyr. i. 1. 3; Wisd. xix. 20; 
still less to designate God ; for whom, as not merely 
living, but as being absolute life, the one fountain 
of life, the advrof@ov, the fitter and more reverent 
fon is retained (John i. 4; 1 John i. 2). In its 
ordinary use ov covers the same extent of mean- 
ing as our own word ‘animal,’ having generally, 
but by no means universally (Plutarch, De Garr. 
22; Heb. xiii. 11), ddoyov or some such epithet at- 
tached (2 Pet. ii. 12; Jude 10). 

Onpiov, a diminutive of @7p, which in its olic 
form dyp gives the Latin ‘ fera,’ and appears in its 
more usual shape in the German ‘Thier’ and our 
own ‘ deer,’ like ypuciov, Bi8rlov, hoptiov, aryryetov, 
and so many other words in the Greek language 
(see Fischer, Prol. de Vit. Lex. NV. T. p. 256), has 
quite left behind its diminutive signification ; how 
completely it is felt to have done so is remarkably 
attested in the modern compound ‘ megatherium ;’ 
and compare Xenophon, Oyrop. i. 4, 11, @npia pe- 
yaxa. Neither does @npiov exclusively mean the 
mischievous and cruel beast, for see Heb. xii. 20; 
Exod. xix. 18; at the same time it has predomi- 
nantly this meaning (Mark i. 18; Acts xxviii. 4, 
5); @npia at Acts xi. 6 being distinguished from te- 
tpdroéa. It is very noticeable that, numerous as 
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are the passages of the Septuagint where beasts for 
sacrifice are mentioned, it is never under this name; 
and the reason of this is evident, namely, that the 
brutal, bestial element is that which the word brings 
prominently forward, and not that wherein the 
lower animals are akin to man, not that therefore 
which gives them a fitness to be offered as substi- 
tutes for man. Here, too, we have an explanation 
of the frequent transfer of @npiov and Onpi@édys, as in 
Latin of ‘bestia’ and ‘ bellua,’ to fierce and brutal 
men (Tit. i. 12; 1 Cor. xv. 32; Josephus, Anéé. 
xvii. 5. 5; Arrian, Zn Lipict. ii. 9). 

All this makes the more to be regretted the 
breaking down for the English reader of the dis- 
tinction between f@ov and @npiov in the Apocalypse, 
by the rendering of f@a as ‘ beasts’ throughout that 
Book. As I could only say over again in other 
words what I had said before, I will make no apol- 
ogy for quoting on this matter some words of my 
own (On the Authorized Version of the New Testa- 
ment, 2d edit. p. 102): ‘One must always regret, 
and the regret has been often expressed—it was so 
by Broughton almost as soon as our Version was 
published—that in the Apocalypse our Translators 
should have rendered @npéov and Sdov by the same | 
“ word, ‘ beast.’? Both play important parts in the 
book; both belong to its higher symbolism; but to 
portions the most different. The a or “ living 
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creatures,” which stand before the throne, in which 
dwells the fulness of all creaturely life, as it gives 
praise and glory to God (iv. 6—9; v. 6; vi. 1; and 
often) form part of the heavenly symbolism; the 
Onpia, the first beast and the second, which rise up, 
one from the bottomless pit (xi. 7), the other from 
the sea (xii. 1), of which the one makes war upon 
the two Witnesses, the other opens his mouth in 
blasphemies, these form part of the hellish sym- 
bolism. To confound these and those under acom- 
mon designation, to call those ‘beasts’ and these 
‘beasts, would be an oversight, even granting the 
name to be suitable to both; it is a more serious 
one, when the word used, bringing out, as this must, 
the predominance of the lower animal life, is ap- 
plied to glorious creatures in the very court and 
presence of Heaven. The error is common to all 
the translations. That the Rheims should not have 
escaped it is strange; for the Vulgate renders faa 
by ‘animalia’ (‘animantia’ would have been still 
better), and only @npiov by ‘ bestia.’ If Sa had al- 
ways been rendered “ living creatures,” this would 
have had the additional advantage of sctting these 
symbols of the Apocalypse, even for the English 
reader, in an unmistakeable connexion with Ezek. 
li. 5, 18, 14, and often; where “ living creature” is 
the rendering in our English Version of nm, as 
Ceov is in the Septuagint. 
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§ xxxil.—trép, avr. 


Ir has been often claimed, and in the interests 
of an all-important truth, namely the vicarious 
character of the sacrifice of Christ, that in such pas- 
sages as Heb. ii. 9; Tit. ii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 6; Gal. 
gels -Luke’ xxi, 19)/20'; 1° PetPil 213° 11.118; 
iv. 1; Rom. v. 8; John x. 15, in all of which Christ 
is said to have died trép rdvtav, brép jyav, vmép 
Trav tpoBatwv, and the like, i7rép shall be accepted 
as equipollent with avr/: it being further urged 
that, as avti is the preposition first of equivalence 
(Homer, J7. ix. 116, 117) and then of exchange 
(1 Cor. xi. 15; Heb. xii. 16; Matt. v. 38), dsép 
must in the passages referred to above be regarded 
as having the same force. Each of these, it is evi- 
dent, would thus become a dictum probans for a 
truth, in itself most vital, namely that Christ suf 
fered, not merely on our behalf and for our good, 
but also in our room, and bearing that penalty of 
our sins which we otherwise must have borne. 
Now, though some have denied, we must yet ac- 
cept as certain that t7ép has sometimes this mean- 
ing. Thus in the Gorgias of Plato, 515 c, éyw trép 
cov aroxpwodpat, I will answer in your stead; cf. 


Thucydides, i. 141; Euripides, Adcestzs, 712; Poly- 
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bius, ili. 67. 7; Philem. 13; and perhaps 1 Cor. xv. 
29; but it is not less certain, that in passages far 
more numerous t7ép means no more than, on be- 
half of, for the good of; thus Matt. v. 44; John 
xii. 87; 1 Tim. ii. 1, and continually. It must be 
admitted, I think, to follow from this, that had we 
in the Scripture only statements to the effect that 
Christ died imép jar, that He tasted death tép 
mavros, it would be impossible to found on these 
any irrefragable proof that the death of Christ was 
vicarious, He dying in our stead, and Himself bear- 
ing on his Cross our sins and the penalty of our 
sins ; however we might find it, as no doubt we do, 
elsewhere (Isai. lili. 4—6). It is only as having 
other declarations to the effect that Christ died dvti 
modNov (Matt. xx. 28), gave Himself as an av rte- 
dvtpov (1 Tim. ii. 6), and bringing these others to 
the interpretation of those, that we feel we have a 
perfect right to claim such declarations of Christ’s 
death for us as also declarations of his death in our 
stead. And in them beyond doubt the preposition 
umép is the rather employed, that it may embrace 
both these meanings, and express how Christ died 
at once for our sakes (here it touches more nearly 
on the meaning of zrepi, Matt. xxvi. 28; Mark xiv. 
24; 1 Pet. iii. 18; dvé also once occurring in this 
connexion, 1 Cor. vili. 11), and in our stead ; while 
avti would only have expressed the latter. 
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Tischendorf, in his little treatise, Doctrina Pauli 
de wi mortis Christi satisfactoriad, has some excel- 
lent remarks on this matter: ‘Fuerunt, qui ex sold 
natura et usu preepositionis t7ép demonstrare cona- 
rentur, Paulum docuisse satisfactionem Christi vica- 
riam ; alii rursus negarunt, preepositionem t7ép a 
N. Test. auctoribus recte positam esse pro avri, inde 
probaturi contrarium. Peccatum utrimque est. 
Sola preepositio utramque pariter adjuvat senten- 
tiarum partem ; pariter, inguam, utramque. Nam- 
que in promptu sunt, contra perplurium opinionem, 
desumta ex multis veterum Greecorum scriptoribus 
loca, quae preepositioni tzrép significatum, loco, vice, 
alicujus plane vindicant, atque ipsum Paulum eodem 
significatu eam usurpasse, et quidem in locis, quee 
ad nostram rem non pertinent, nemini potest esse 
dubium (cf. Philem. 13; 2 Cor. v. 20; 1 Cor. xv. 
29). Si autem queeritur, cur hac potissimum pre- 
positione incerti et fluctuantis significattis in re tam 
gravi usus sit Apostolus—inest in ipsa preepositione 
quo sit aptior reliquis ad describendam Christi mor- 
tem pro nobis oppetitam. Etenim in hoc versari 
rei summam, quod Christus mortuus sit in commo- 
dum hominum, nemo negat; atque id quidem fac- 
tum est ita, ut moreretur hominum loco, Pro con- 
juncta significatione et commodi et vicarii praclare 
ab Apostolo adhibita est preepositio taép. Itaque 
rectissime, ut solet, contendit Winerus noster, non 


* 
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licere nobis in gravibus locis, ubi de morte Christi 
agatur, preepositionem d7rép simpliciter = dye su- 
mere. Est enim plane Latinorum pro, nostrum fiir. 
Quotiescunque Paulus Christum pro nobis mortuum 
esse docet, ab ipsd notione vicarii non disjunctam 
esse voluit notionem commodi, neque umquam ab 
hac, quamvis perquam aperta sit, excludi illam in 
isté formula, jure meo dico.’ 


§ xxxlil.—dqovevs, dvOpwmroKrovos, cuKaptos. 


Ovr Translators have rendered all these words 
by ‘murderer,’ a word apt enough in the case of 
the first (Matt. xxii. 7; 1 Pet. iv. 15; Rev. xxi. 8), 
but at the same time so general that it keeps out of 
sight characteristic features which the other two 
possess. 

’"AvOpwroxtovos, exactly corresponding to our 
‘manslayer,’ or ‘homicide,’ occurs in the N. T. only 
in the writings of St. John (vii. 44; 1 Ep. iii. 15 
bis); it is found also in Euripides (Lphig. in Taur. 
390). On our Lord’s lips the word has its special 
fitness ; no other would have suited at all so well; 
for his reference (John vili. 44) is to the great, and 
in part only too successful, assault on the life natu- 
ral and the life spiritual of all mankind which Satan 
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made, when planting sin, and through sin death, 
in them who should be the authors of being to all 
other men, he poisoned, as he hoped, the stream of 
human life at its fountain-head. Satan was thus 
0 dvOpwroxrovos indeed; for he would have fain 
murdered not this man or that, but the whole race 
of mankind. 

Sixdpios, which only occurs once in the N. T. 
and, noticeably enough, then on the lips of a Roman 
captain (Acts xxi. 38), is one of the many Latin 
words which we meet with there. Such in not 
inconsiderable numbers had followed the Roman 
domination even into those provinces of the empire 
that still retained their own language. The ‘ sica- 
rius, in the Roman use of the word, having his 
name from the ‘sica,’ a short sword, or rather po- 
niard or stiletto, which he wore and was prompt to 
use, was the hired bravo or swordsman, of whom in 
the last days of the Republic, lawless men, the 
Antonies and the Clodiuses, kept troops in their 
pay and oftentimes about their person, to remove 
out of the way any who were obnoxious to them. 
The word had found its way into Palestine, and 
into the Greek, which was spoken there; Josephus 
in two instructive passages (B. J. ii. 18.3; <Anit. 
xx, 8. 6) giving us full details about those to whom 
the name of ovedpios was applied. They were as- 
sassins who sprang up in the latter days of the Jew- 
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ish Commonwealth, when, in token of the approach- 
ing catastrophe, all ties of society were fast being 
dissolved. Concealing their short swords under 
their garments (it was from the likeness of this 
sword to the Roman ‘sica’ that, as Josephus tells 
us, they obtained their name), and mingling with 
the multitude, especially at the chief feasts, they 
stabbed whom of their enemies they would, and 
then, taking part with the bystanders in exclama- 
tions of horror, effectually averted suspicion from 
themselves. 

It will appear from what has been said that 
dovets may be any murderer, the genus of which 
cixdpios is a species, this latter being an assassin, 
using a particular weapon, and following his trade 
of blood in a special manner. Again, avOpwtro- 
xtovos has a special stress and emphasis of its own. 
It bears on its front that he to whom this name is 
given is a murderer ef men, a homicide; while ¢o- 
vevs is capable of vaguer use, so that it would be 
possible to characterize a wicked man as gdovevs Tis 
evoeBelas, a destroyer of piety, though he made no 
direct attack on the lives of men, or a traitor as 
hovers THs matpisos (Plutarch, Prec. Ger. Rerp. 19) ; 
and such uses of the word are not unfrequent. 
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§ xxxiv.—zroynpos, padros. 


Twat which is morally evil may be contemplated 
on two sides, from two points of view; either on 
the side of its positive malignity, its will and power 
to work mischief, or else on that of its negative 
worthlessness, and, so to speak, its good-for-nothing- 
ness. IIovnpo; contemplates evil from the former 
point of view, and ¢advos from the latter. 

ITovnpos, connected with wévos and zoveiy, has 
sometimes, though very rarely, a good sense, as 
when Hercules on account of his twelve noble toils 
is termed in Hesiod srovnpotatos kai dpictos. It is 
then equal to ézimovos, by which Suidas explains it. 
Very much oftener, however, zrovnpds is not one 
who himself labours, but who causes labours to 
others; and the point of difference between it and 
gadros, and in a measure between it and xaxos, is, 
that in it the positive activity of evil is more de- 
cidedly expressed than in either of those. Thus 
dipov tovnpov (Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Conv. 2) is an 
unwholesome dish; dopata ovnpa (id. Quom. 
Adol. Poét. 4), wanton songs, such as corrupt the 
minds of the young. Satan is emphatically 0 zovn- 
pos, as the first author of all the mischief in the 
world (Matt. vi. 18; Ephes. v. 16; cf Luke vii. 
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Q1; Acts xix. 12); ‘evil beasts are always @npia 
rrovnpd in the Septuagint (Gen. xxxvii. 33; Isai. 
xxxv. 9); «kaxd Onpia indeed once in the N. T. (Tit. 
i. 12), but the meaning to be expressed is not pre- 
cisely the same; so too the evil eye is 6pOadpos 
srovnpés (Mark vii. 22); and compare John ii, 19; 
Wile 433 eXWal-aL- 

But while it is thus with zovnpds, there are 
words, I should suppose, in all languages, and 
dadros is one of them, which contemplate evil un- 
der another aspect, that namely of its good-for- 
nothingness, the impossibility of any good ever 
coming forth from it. Thus ‘nequam”’ (in strict- 
ness opposed to ‘frngi’) and ‘nequitia’ in Latin; 
‘vaurien’ in French; ‘naughty’ and ‘ naughtiness’ 
in English; ‘taugenichts, ‘schlecht,’ ‘ schlechtig- 
keit’ in German;’ while on the other hand ‘ tu- 
gend’ (= ‘taugend’) is virtue contemplated as use- 
fulness. This notion of worthlessness is the central 
notion of daddros (by some recognized in ‘faul,’ 
‘foul’), which in Greek runs successively through 
the following meanings, light, unstable, blown about 
by every wind (see Donaldson, Cratylus, § 152; 
‘synonymum ex levitate permutatum:’ Mattheei), 
small, slight (‘ schlecht’ and ‘schlicht’ in German 


1 Graff, in his Alt-hochdeutsche Sprachschatz, p. 1388, ascribes in 
like manner to ‘ bose’ (‘ bése’) an original sense of weak, small, no- 
thing worth. 
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are only different spellings of one and the same 
word), mediocre, of no account, worthless, bad; 
but still bad predominantly in the sense of worth- 
less; thus davrAn adtaAntpis (Plato, Conv. 215 0); 
fpavros Cwypados (Plutarch, De Adul. et Am. 6). 
In agreement with this, the standing antithesis to 
addos 18 otovdaios (Plato, Legg. vi. T57 a; vii. 
814 ¢; Philo, De Merc. Mer. 1), and after this such 
words as ypnoros (Plutarch, De Aud. Poét. 4); 
kanros (id. De Adul. et Am. 9); émveveys (Aristotle, 
Ethie. Nie. iii. 5. 8); adoretos (Plutarch, De Rep. 
Stoic. 12); while those with which it is commonly 
associated are aypnotos (Plato, Lysias, 204 b); 
evterns (id. Legg. vii. 806 a); poyOnpds (id. Gorg. 
486 b); drozros (Plutarch, De Aud. Poét. 12; Conj. 
Prec. 48); xowds (id. Prec. San. 14); axparys (id. 
Gryll. 8); avontos (id. De Comm. not. 11). 

Padros, as used in the N. T., has reached this 
its latest meaning; and ra gdadrAa mpdEavtes are 
set over against Ta ayaa mroujoartes, being con- 
demned to “the resurrection of damnation,” being 
as they are these doers of evil things (John v. 29). 
We have the sare antithesis of PadAa and dyad, 
Phalaris, Hp. 144; Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. i. 8; 
and this severer meaning is involved in the word 
in all other places of the N. T. where it occurs 
(John iii. 20; Tit. ii. 8; Jam. iii. 16; cf. Aristotle, 
Ethie. Nic. ii. 6. 18; Philo, De Abrah. 3). 
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§ xxxv.—eiAuxpivijs, Kaapos. 


Tr is hard to express, even while one may in- 
stinctively feel, the difference between eidcxpuvjs 
and xafapos. They occur continually together (Pla- 
to, Phileb. 52 d; Eusebius, Prap. Lv. xv. 15. 4), 
and the words associated with the one will be found 
constantly in association with the other. 

Eidxpujs occurs only twice in the N. T. (Phil. 
i, 10; 2 Pet. iii. 1), once also in the Septuagint 
(Wisd. vii. 25), ecAucpivera three times (1 Cor. v. 8; 
2 Cor. i. 12; ii. 17). Its etymology, like that of 
‘sincere, which is its best English rendering, is 
doubtful, uncertainty in this matter causing also 
uncertainty in the breathing. Some, as Stallbaum 
(Plato, Phado, 66 a, note), connect with tros, try 
(ethewy, etdetv), that which is cleansed by much roll- 
ing and shaking to and fro in the sieve; ‘ volubili 
agitatione secretum atque adeo cribro purgatum.’ 
Another more familiar and more beautiful etymol- 
ogy, if only one could feel sufficient confidence in 
it, is that which Lésner indicates when he says, 
‘dicitur de iis rebus quarum puritas ad solis splen- 
dorem exigitur,’ o év 7H elAn xexpipévos, held up to 
the sunlight and in that proved and approved. Cer- 
tainly the uses of the word, so far as they afford an 
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argument, and there is an instinct and traditionary 
feeling which leads to a word’s correct use, even 
when its derivation has been altogether lost sight of, 
are very much in fayour of the former etymology. 
Not the clear, the transparent, but the purged, the 
winnowed, the unmingled, is the constant sense 
which the word possesses; as witness those with 
which it is continually found associated, such as 
ayuyns (Plato, Mener. 245 d; Plutarch, Quest. 
Lom. 26); dusxtos (id. De Def. Or. 34; ef. De Lsid. 
et Os. 61); a«patos (id. De An. Proc. 27); axé 
patos (Clemens Romanus, 1 Ep. ad Cor. 2); and 
compare Philo, De Opif. Mun. 8; Plutarch, Adv. 
Col. 5; De Fac. in Orb. 163 macyer To puyvipevor * 
amroBdaAner yap TO eiAcKpuvés: In like manner the 
Etym: M.: eidccpuvns onuaives tov KxaOapov xa 
apuyh érépov. I would not in the least deny that 
there are various passages in which the notion of 
clearness is the predominant, thus for example in 
Philo (Quis Rer. Div. Her. 61) eidixpwes rip is 
contrasted with the cA/Bavos camvifopevos, but they 
are quite the rarer, and may very well be secondary 
and superinduced. 

The ethical use of evAuxpurjs and evrvxpivera first 
appears in the N. T., being altogether strange to 
classical Greek; Theophylact defining eAucpivera 
well as xaOapitns Svavoias Kal adororTns ovdey Exou- 
cat auveckiacpévov kat vrovdov: and Basil the 
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Great (tn Reg. Brev. Int.) eiduxpwes eivat roylCouat 
70 dmuyés, Kal axpws Kexabappévov ard mavtds évav- 
tiov. It is true to this ‘its central meaning as often 
as it is employed in the N. T. The Corinthians 
shall purge out the old leaven that they may keep 
the feast with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
(ecAexpiveias) and truth (1 Cor. v. 8). St. Paul re- 
joices that in simplicity and in that sincerity which 
God gives (€v eiduxpwei@ Ocod), not in fleshly wis- 
dom, he has his conversation in the world (2 Cor. i. 
12); declares that he is not of those who tamper 
with and adulterate (cammAevovres) the word of God, 
but that as of sincerity (é& e¢dvxpwelas) he speaks in 
Christ (2 Cor. ii. 17). 

Ka@apos in its earliest use (Homer does not 
know it in any other, Od. vi. 61; xvii. 48) is clean, 
and this in a non-ethical sense, as opposed to puma- 
pos. Thus cafapdv odpa (Xenophon, Zon. x. 7) is 
the body not smeared with paint or ointment, and 
in this sense it is often employed in the N. T. (Matt. 
xxvil. 59; Heb. x. 22; Rev. xv. 6). But already 
in the tragic poets it had obtained an ethical mean- 
ing, which is not uncommon in the Septuagint, 
where it often designates cleanness of heart (Job 
vill. 6; Ps. xxiii. 4), although far oftener a clean- 
ness merely technical and ceremonial. That it fre- 
quently runs into the domain of meaning which it 
has been sought to claim for efAvxpunis cannot be 
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denied. It also is found associated with duis 
(Philo, De Mund. Opif. 8), with dxpatos (Xeno- 
phon, Cyrop. viii. 7. 20; Plutarch, #mil. Paul. 
34), with dxjpatos (Plato, Crat. 396 6); xaOapos 
ctros is wheat with the chaff winnowed away 
(Xenophon, Givon. xviii. 8,9); xaBapos otpares, an 
army rid of its sick and ineffective (Herodotus, i. 
211; cf. iv. 185), or, as the same phrase is used in 
Xenophon, an army made up of the best materials, 
not lowered by an admixture of mercenaries or 
cowards; the flower of the army, all dvdpes aypetou 
being set aside (Appian, viii. 117). And yet, not- 
withstanding all such associations and such uses of 
kaQapes, it still remains true that the purity ex- 
pressed by it is mainly contemplated under the 
aspect of cleanness, freedom from soil or stain ; thus 
Opnokeia xabapa Kai apiavtos (Jam. i. 27), and the 
constant use of the phrase xafapds govov, and the 
like. 

It may then, I think, be said in conclusion, that 
as the Christian is e/Aucpus, this grace in him 
will exclude all double-mindedness, the divided 
heart (Jam. i. 8; iv. 8), the eye not single (Matt. 
vi. 22), all hypocrisies; while, as he is ca@apos 7H 
xapoia, by this are excluded the pudopara (2 Pet. 
ii. 20; ef. Tit. 1.18), the porvaopos (2 Cor. vil. 1), 
the pumapia (Jam. i. 21; 1 Pet. iii. 21; Rev. xxii. 
11) of sin. In the one will be predicated his free- 
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dom from the falsehoods, in the other from the de- 
filements, of the flesh and of the world. If absence 
of foreign admixture belongs to both, yet is it a 
more primary sense in eiAvxpuvys, not improbably 
wrapt up in the etymology of the word, a more 
secondary and superinduced in xa@apés. 


§ xxxvil.—7rdAepos, ayn. 


ITorewos and payn occur often together (Homer, 
11.1. 1773; v. 891; Plato; Z2m. 19 e; Job xxxviii. 
23; Jam. v. 3); and in like manner zodepety and 
paxecOa. There is thesame difference between 
them as between our own ‘war’ and ‘battle;’ 6 
morenos ITehorrovynotaxds, the Peloponnesian War ; 
n €v Mapadove wdyn, the battle of Marathon. Deal- 
ing with the words in this antithesis, namely that 
modepwos embraces the whole course of hostilities, 
paxyn no more than the actual encounter in arms of 
hostile forces, Pericles, dissuading the Athenians 
from giving way to the demands of the Spartans, 
admits that the Peloponnesians were a match for 
all the other Greeks together in a single battle, but 
refuses to allow that they would possess the same 
superiority in a war, at least against such as had 
their preparations of another kind (udyn pév yap 
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Mea Tpos amavtas “EXXnvas duvarol Iedorovrjotot 
kai ot Evupayoe avticyeiv, moreuetvy 88 pi) T pos 
omolay avtimapacKeuny advvarot, Thucydides, i. 
141), 

But besides this, while woAeuos and crodepetp 
remain true to their primary meaning, and are not 
transferred to any secondary, it is altogether other- 
wise with udyn and payecbar. Contentions which 
fall very short of the shock of arms are continually 
designated by these words. There are pdyau of 
every kind: épwrixai (Xenophon, Hiero, i. 35); 
vouicat (Tit. iii. 9; ef. 2 Tim. ii. 23); rAoyouaylat 
(1 Tim. vi. 4); cxvapayiar: and compare John vi. 
52; 2 Tit. ii. 24; Prov. xxvi. 20, 21: 

Eustathius (on Homer, //. i. 177) expresses these 
differences well: 76 7oAewol te wdyat Te, i) &x Ta- 
parrprou Sndo? 76 adTo, 7 Kal Suadopad tis éore Tals 
NéEeow, eltye pdyeTar pév Tis Kal AOyots, @s Kal % 
Aoyopwayia Snrot. Kal avtos Sé 6 Tots wet drALya 
gnai, payecoapévo éréecor (ver. 804). Kal Gros 
dé paxn pév, abt) 4 TOV avdpav cuversBorr)* 6 bé 
TroAewos Kal emt Tapatdéewy Kal payipov Katpov 
Aéyerat. Tittmann (De Synon. in NV. T. p. 66): 
‘Conveniunt igitur in eo quod dimicationem, con- 
tentionem, pugnam denotant, sed dXepos et mode- 
pety de pugnad que manibus fit proprie dicuntur, 
payn autem et wdyecOar de quicunque contentione, 
etiam animorum, etiamsi non ad verbera et cedes 

8* 
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pervenerit. In illis igitur ipsa pugna cogitatur, 
in his sufficit cogitare de contentione, quam pugna 
plerumque sequitur.’ 


ae , 2 / = le 
§ xxxvii.mdOos, émvOupia, opp, bpekus. 


I1é@os occurs three times in the N. T., once co- 
ordinated with émvOupla (Col. iti. 5; for maOnpyara 
and émOvuéav in like manner joined together see 
Gal. vy. 24); once with émdupia subordinated to it 
(dos érvOuptas, 1 Thess. iv. 5); the only other 
occasion of its use being at Rom. i. 26, where the 
wébn atypias (“vile affections,’ E. V.) are lusts 
that dishonour those who indulge in them. 

The word belongs to the terminology of the 
Greek schools of ethical philosophy. Thus Cicero 
(Lusc. Quest. iv. 5): ‘Ques Greeci mdOn vocant, 
nobis perturbationes appellari magis placet quam 
morbos ;’ on this preference see ili. 10; and pres- 
eutly after he adopts Zeno’s definition, ‘aversa a 
rect’ ratione, contra naturam, animi commotio ;’ 
and elsewhere (Offic. ii. 5), ‘motus animi turbatus.’ 
The exact definition of Zeno, as given by Diogenes 
Laértius, is as follows (vii. 1. 68): éore 6& adr To 
wdOos % ddoyos Kal mapa piaow rbuyfs Kivnows, 7} 
pun mreovafovoa. Clement of Alexandria has 
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this in his mind when, distinguishing between épyus) 
and ma@os, he writes thus (Strom. ii. 18): dpua pev 
obv dopa Ssiavoias emi te i) amd tov: wdbos 8é, 
Teovafovoa Opn}, ) UTepteivouta TA KATA TOV ré- 
you méeTpa* %) Oppur exhepouevn, Kal ameOs Noy. 

At the same time 7dos in the N. T. nowhere 
obtains that wide sense which it thus obtained in 
the Greek schools; a sense so much wider than that 
ascribed to éwvOuuia, that this last was only re- 
garded as one of the several wdé6n of our nature 
(Diogenes Laértius, vii. 1. 67). So far from this, 
érvOvpia in Scripture is the larger word, including 
the whole world of active lusts and desires, all to 
which the @vyés, as the seat of desire and the natu- 
ral appetites, impels; while the wdOos is rather the 
‘morosa delectatio,’ not so much the soul’s disease 
in its more active operations, as the diseased condi- 
tion out of which these spring, the ‘morbus libidi- 
nis, as Bengel has put it well, rather than the 
‘libido,’ the ‘ lustfulness’ as distinguished from the 
‘lust;’ cf. Rom. vii. 5: ta wa@jpata Tov dpap- 
tiov. Theophylact: md@os 7 Avoca TOU TeépaTos, 
Kal WOTEP TUPETOS, 7) TPADUA, 7) AXA) VOCS. 

"ErOupia, or tod dé0s dpe, as Aristotle 
(f2het. i. 10), droyos dpeEss as the Stoics, ‘immo- 
derata appetitio opinat magni boni, rationi non ob- 
temperans’ as Cicero (Tuse. Quest. iii. 11) defined 
it, is rendered for the most part in our translation 
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‘lust’ (Mark iv. 19, and often), but sometimes ‘ con- 
cupiscence’ (Rom. vii. 8; Col. iii. 5), and some- 
times ‘desire’ (Luke xxii. 15; Phil. i. 23). It 
appears now and then, though rarely, in the N. T. 
in a good sense (Luke xxii. 15; Phil. i. 23; 1 Thess. 
ii. 17; ef. Prov. x. 24; Ps. cii. 5), much oftener, 
however, in a bad ; not as ‘ concupiscentia’ merely, 
but as ‘prava concupiscentia, which Origen (en 
Joan. tom. 10) affirms is the only sense in which 
it was employed in the Greek Schools; (but see 
Aristotle, het. i. 11); thus éri@upia xaxy (Col. 
ili, 5); émiOupiae capeixat (1 Pet. ii. 11); vewre- 
pucal (2 Tim. ii. 22); avonrou cat BraBepai (1 Tim. 
vi. 9); xoopixat (Tit. ii. 12); Hs amdrns (Eph. 
iv. 22); POopas (2 Pet. i. 4); pracpod (2 Pet. ii. 
20); avOpemwyv (1 Pet. ii. 2); THs capxos (1 John 
ii. 16); and without a qualifying epithet (Rom. vii. 
i; .Jdude +16, 18 ssGen. xliz.26 3) Ps. evei14),: -It.is 
then, as Vitringa defines it, ‘vitiosa illa voluntatis 
affectio, qué fertur ad appetendum que _ illicite 
usurpantur ; aut que licite usurpantur, appetit 
ataxtos ;’ this same evil sense being ascribed to 
it in such definitions as that of Clement of Alex- 
andria (Strom. ii. 20), pects Kai dpeEts aroyos Tod 
Keyapioyévov avTH. Our English word ‘lust,’ once 
harmless enough, has had very much the same his- 
tory. For a long discussion seeking to trace why 
it should be constantly employed in malam partem, 
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see Vitringa, De Concupiscentia Vitiosd et Damna- 
bilz, Obss. Sac. p. 598, sqq. The relation in which 
it stands to wd@os it has been already sought to 
trace. 

“Oppaj, occurring twice in the N. T. (Acts xiv. 5; 
Jam. ili. 4), and épeEs occurring once (Rom. i. 27), 
are often found together; thus in Plutarch (De 
fect. Rat. Aud. 18, 0n which see Wyttenbach’s 
note); in Eusebius (Prap. Hvang. xiv. 765 d). Of 
opp, ‘ appetitio,’ as Cicero (Off. ii. 5) renders it, 
and again as ‘ appetitus animi’ (De Fin. v. 7), we 
have the Stoic definition in Plutarch (De Rep. 
Stoic. 11), 7) oppt tod avOpdrov dOyos oti mpoc- 
TAKTLKOS avT@ Tod Tovey. The Stoics explain it 
further as this ‘motus animi,’ which, if toward a 
thing is dpefs, if from it ék«dsows. When our 
Translators at Acts xiv. 5 render op ‘ assault,’ 
they ascribe to the word more than it there con- 
tains. Manifestly there was no ‘assault’ actually 
made on the house where Paul and Barnabas abode; 
for in such a case it would have been very super- 
fluous for St. Luke to tell us that they “ were ware” 
of it. It was not an assault, but a purpose and 
intention of assault: ‘ Trieb,’ ‘Drang,’ as Meyer 
gives it. And in the same way at Jam. iil. 4, the 
open of the pilot is not the ‘impetus brachiorum,’ 
but the ‘studinm et conatus voluntatis.’ Compare 
for this use of 6pu7, Sophocles, Philoct. 237; Plu- 
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tarch, De Rect. Rat. Aud. 1; Prov. iii. 25; and 
the many passages in which it is joined with zpo- 
atpeaws (Josephus, Ant. xix. 6. 3). 

But while the cpu is thus oftentimes the hostde 
motion and spring toward an object, with a purpose 
of propelling and repelling it still further from it- 
self, as for example the opu of the spear, of the 
assaulting host, the dpeéss (from dpéyer@az) is ever 
and always the reaching out after and toward an 
object, with a purpose of drawing that after which 
it reaches to itself, and making it its own. Very 
commonly the word is used to express the appetite 
for food (Plutarch, De Frat. Am. 2; Symp. vi. 2. 
1); in the Definitions of Plato (414 6) philosophy 
is described as tis Tay dvTw@v ael éericTHuns Opekss. 
After what vile enjoyments the heathen, as judged 
by St. Paul, are regarded as reaching out, is suf- 
ficiently manifest from the context of the one pas- 
sage in the N. T. where the word occurs (Rom. i. 
27; cf. Plutarch, Quest. Wat. 21). 


§ XXXVIil.—lepos, Oovos, ayLos, ayes. 


‘Iepos never in the N. T., and very seldom any- 
where else, expresses moral qualities. It is singu- 
lar how seldom the word occurs there, indeed only 
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twice (1 Cor. ix. 13; 2 Tim. iii. 15); and, except in 
the Book of Maccabees, only once in the Septuagint 
(Josh. vi. 8); being in none of these cases employ- 
ed of persons, who alone are moral agents, but only 
of things. To persons the word is of rarest applica- 
tion, as for instance when in Plutarch the Indian 
gymnosophists are avdpes tepow Kal avtovouor (De 
Alex. Fort. i. 10). ‘Iepds (7d Od avarebetpévos, 
Suidas) answers very closely to the Latin ‘sacer’ 
(‘ quidquid destinatum est diis sacrwm vocatur’), to 
our ‘sacred’; being that to which a certain inviola- 
bility is attached, thus lepds xal dovdros Adyos in 
Plutarch (De Gen. Soc. 24), this inviolable character 
being derived from its relations nearer or remoter 
to God; @efos and ‘epos being often joined together, 
as by Plato, Zim. 45 a. Tittmann: ‘In voce lepos 
proprie nihil aliud cogitatur, quam quod res que- 
dam aut persona Deo sacra sit, nulla ingenii mo- 
rumque ratione habita ; imprimis quod sacris inser- 
vit.’ Thus the fepeds is a sacred person, as serving 
at God’s altar, the word not in the least implying 
that he is a holy one as well; he may be a Hophni, 
a Caiaphas, an Alexander Borgia. The true anti- 
thesis to fepés is Bé8nAos, and, though not so per- 
fectly antithetic, wrapds (2 Mace. v. 19). 

"Oowos is oftener grouped with Sécacos for pur- 
poses of discrimination, than with the words here 
associated with it; and undoubtedly they are fre- 
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quently found together ; thus in Plato often (Theat. 
1766; Rep. x. 6155), in Josephus (Antz. viii. 9. 1), 
and in the N. T. (Tit. i. 8); and so also the deriva- 
tives from these; dciws and diucatws (1 Thess. ii. 
10); oovdrns and Sixavoctivn (Plato, Prot. 329 ¢; 
Luke i. 75; Ephes. iv. 24; Wisd. ix. 3; Clemens 
Romanus, 1 Cor. 48). The distinction too is often 
urged that the 6cvos is one careful of his duties to- 
ward God, the Sécavos toward men ; and in classical 
Greek no doubt we meet with many passages in 
which such a distinction is either openly asserted 
or implicitly involved ; as, for example, in an often 
quoted passage from Plato (Gorg. 507d): Kat pay 
mept Tods avOp@rous Ta TpooHKovTa TpdTTwV, SiKkaL 
av parrot, rept dé Beovs Sora. Of Socrates, Mar- 
cus Antoninus says (vii. 66), that he was Sicacos ra 
mpos avOpetrous, datos Ta pos Geovs: cf. Plutarch, 
Demet. 24; Charito, i. 10.4; and see a large col- 
lection of passages in Rost and Palm’s Lexzcon, s. v. 
There is nothing however which warrants the trans- 
fer of this distinction to the N. T., nothing which 


* Not altogether so in the Huthyphro, where he regards 7d dixatoy, 
or dixaoovvn, as the sum total of all virtue, of which éo1dér7s or piety 
isapart. In this Dialogue, which is throughout a discussion on the 
dc.ov, Plato makes Euthyphro to say (12): todro rotvwy %uorye 
Soxel, & Sdxpares, Td pepos Tod Siralov elvar eboeBés Te Kad Borov, Td 
wep thy Tay Ocdv Ocpamelay* Td SE wept Thy Tay avOpdrwv Td rAoTdY 
elvat Tod dixalov meépos, which Socrates admits and allows; indeed, 
has himself forced him into it. 
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would restrict the application of Sécavos to him who 
should fulfil accurately the precepts of the second 
table (thus see Luke i. 6; Rom. i. 17; 1 Joh. ii. 1); 
or the application of écves to him who should fulfil 
the demands of the first (thus see Acts ii. 27; Heb. 
vii. 26). Nor was it beforehand probable that such 
distinction should there find place. In fact the 
Scripture, which recognizes all righteousness as 
one, a8 growing out of a single root, and obedient 
to a single law, gives no room for such an anti- 
thesis as this. He who loves his brother, and ful- 
fils his duties towards him, loves him in God and 
for God. The second great commandment is not 
coordinated with the first greatest, but subordinated 
to, and in fact included in it (Mark xii. 30, 31). 

If iepos is ‘sacer,’ dovos is ‘sanctus’ (= ‘sanci- 
tus’), as opposed to ‘pollutus.’ Some of the ancient 
grammarians derive it from &eo@a:, the Homeric 
synonym for céBecOa, rightly as regards sense, 
but wrongly as regards etymology. In classical 
Greek it is much more frequently used of things 
than of persons; og/a, with Bovdy or den under- 
stood, expressing the everlasting ordinances of 
right, which no law or custom of men has consti- 
tuted, for they are anterior to all law and custom, 
and rest on the divine constitution of the moral 
universe and man’s relation to this. The datos, the 
German ‘ fromm,’ is one who reverences these ever- 
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lasting sanctities, and owns their obligation ; the 
word being joined with edopkos by Plato (Pol. 
293 d), with @eios by Plutarch (De Def. Orat. 40), 
more than once set over against émlopxos by Xeno- 
phon. Those things are avocia, which violate these 
everlasting ordinances; for instance, a Greek would 
regard the Egyptian custom of marriage between a 
brother and sister, still more the Persian between 
a mother and son, as ‘incestum’ (in-castum), wnda- 
was bora,as Plato (Legg. viii. 858 5) has it, unions 
which no human laws could ever render other than 
abominable. Such, too, would be the omission of 
burial rites, when it was possible to pay them; if 
Antigone, for instance, in obedience to Creon’s 
edict, had suffered the body of her brother to re- 
main unburied (Sophocles,, Antig. 74). What is 
the Gcvov, and what are the obligations of it, has 
never been more nobly declared than in the words 
which the poet puts into her mouth : 


ovdé cbévery ToTOUTOY Gouny TH oe 
KnpvyHal’, bor wypamTa Kaopari) Veay 
véuima Sivacba Ovntdy bye Srepdpayety (453—455). 


This character of the écvov as something anterior 
and superior to all human enactments, puts the 
same antithesis between dova and vousua as exist 
between the Latin ‘fas’ and ‘jus.’ 

When we follow écvos to its uses in sacred 
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Greek, we of course find that it gains in depth and 
intensity of meaning; but otherwise it is true to 
the sense which it already had in the classical lan- 
guage. We have a very striking testimony for the 
distinction which, in the minds of the Septuagint 
translators at least, existed between it and drysos, in 
the very noticeable fact, that while écvos is used 
some thirty times as the rendering of sen (Deut. 
xxxliil. 8; 2 Sam. xxii. 26; Ps. iv. 4), and dytos 
nearly a hundred times as the rendering of vitp 
(Exod. xix. 6; Num. vi. 5; Ps. xv. 3), in no single 
instance is doves used for the latter, or dyvos for the 
former of these words; and the same law holds 
good, I believe, universally in the conjugates of 
these; and, which is perhaps more remarkable still, 
of the other Greek words which are rarely and ex- 
ceptionally employed to render these two, none which 
is used for the one is ever used for the other; thus 
xaQapos, used for the second of these Hebrew words 
(Num. v. 17), is never employed for the first ; while, 
on the other hand, €rejpwov (Jer. iii. 12), roAvédreos 
(Exod. xxxiv. 6), evAaBys (Mic. vii. 2), used for the 
former, are in no single instance employed for the 
latter. 

“Arywos and wyvés may very probably be different 
forms of one and the same word. At all events, 
they have in common that root “AT, reappearing as 
the Latin ‘sac’ in ‘sacer,’ ‘sancio,’ and many other 
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words. It will thus be only natural that they 
should have much in common, even while yet they 
separate off, and occupy provinces of meaning which 
are clearly distinguishable one from the other. 

The fundamental idea of dy.os is separation, and, 
so to speak, consecration and devotion to the ser- 
vice of Deity ; it ever lying in the word, as in the 
Latin ‘sacer,’ that this consecration may be as 
avd@nua or avaewa (note in this point of view its 
connexion with ays; dyos). But the thought lies 
very near, that what is set apart from the world 
and to God, should separate itself from the world’s 
defilements, and should share in God’s purity; and 
in this way dyvos specdily acquires a moral signifi- 
cance. The Jews must be an €@vos dytov, not mere- 
ly in the sense of being God’s inheritance, but as 
separating themselves from the abominations of the 
nations round; God Himself, as the absolutely se- 
parate from evil, and as repelling from Himself 
every possibility of stain or detilement, having this 
title of dyvos by highest right of all (Lev. x. 138; 
Rev. iii. 7). 

It is somewhat different with dyvds. ‘Aqvela 
(1 Tim. iv. 12; v. 2), in the Definitions which go 
by Plato’s name too vaguely explained (414 a) 
evdBea TV Tpds TOS Deods duapTnudtev* Ths Ocod 
Tyuns Kata pvow Oepareia: too vaguely also by 
Clement of Alexandria as tév duaprnudtov droy7}, 
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or again as poveivy Sata (Strom. v. 1); is better 
defined as éritacis cwppoctvns by Suidas, érevOepla 
TaVTOS MOAVTpOV GapKos Kal TvEevpatos by Phavori- 
nus. “Ayvds (joined with dulavtos, Clemens Ro- 
manus, 1 Cor. 29) is the pure; sometimes only the 
externally or ceremonially pure, as in this line of 
Euripides, dyvos ydp eius xetpas, adX’ ov Tas hpévas 
(Orestes, 1604) ; compare Hippolytus, 316, 817, and 
the use of dyvifew as ‘ expiare,’ Sophocles, Ajaz, 
640; which last word in the Septuagint never rises 
higher than to signify a ceremonial purification 
(Josh. iii. 5; 2 Chron. xxix. 5; 2 Mace. i. 83), in- 
deed in four out of the seven occasions on which it 
occurs in the N. T. it has the same lower significa- 
tion (John xi. 55; Acts xxi. 24, 26; xxiv. 18; and 
compare ayvicpos, Acts xxi. 26). ‘Ayvos however 
signifies often the pure in the highest sense. It is 
an epithet frequently applied to heathen gods and 
goddesses, to Ceres, to Proserpine, to Jove (Sopho- 
cles, Philoct. 1273; Pindar, Olymp. vii. 60; and 
Dissen’s, note), and to God Himself (1 John iii. 3). 
For these nobler uses of dyvds in the Septuagint, 
where the word however is excessively rare as com- 
pared to dyvos, see Ps. xi. 7; Prov. xx. 9. As 
there is no such impurity as fornication, being as it 
is defilement of the body and the spirit alike (1 Cor. 
vi. 18, 19) so dyvds is an epithet predominantly em- 
ployed to express freedom from all impurity of this 
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nature (Plutarch, Pre. Conj. 44; Quest. om. 20; 
cf. Tit. ii. 5); while sometimes in a still more re- 
stricted sense it expresses not chastity merely, but 
virginity; thus dxypatos yawev te ayvds (Plato, 
Legg. viii. 840 ¢), and for the same use of dyveia see 
Ignatius, ad Polye. 5. 

If what has been said is correct, Joseph, when he 
was tempted to sin by his Egyptian mistress (Gen. 
xxxix. 7—12), approved himself dcvos, in reveren- 
cing those everlasting sanctities of the marriage 
bond, which God had founded, and which he could 
not violate without sinning against God; “How 
can I do this great wickedness and sin against 
God?” dysos in that he separated himself from any 
unholy fellowship with his temptress, and dyvés in 
that he kept his body pure, and chaste, and unde- 
filed. 


§ xxxix.— avn, Noyos. 


On these words, and on their relation to an- 
other, very much has been written by the Greek 
grammarians and natural philosophers (see Lersch, 
Sprachphilosophie der Alten, part iii. pp. 35, 45, 
and passim). 

Pov}, from g¢dw, os dwotilovca 7d voodtpevov 


(Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. 19), rendered in our 
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Version ‘voice’? (Matt. ii. 8), ‘sound’ (John iii. 8), 
' “noise’ (Rev. vi. 1), is distinguished from pédos, 
in that it is the ery of a living creature (i) 88 dwvy 
Wopos tis eoTw euardyou, Aristotle), being some- 
times ascribed to God (Matt. iii. 17), to men (Matt. 
iii. 3), to animals (Matt. xxvi. 84), and, though im- 
properly, to inanimate objects as well (1 Cor. xiv. 
7), a8 to the trumpet (Matt. xxiv. 31), the wind 
(John iii. 8), the thunder (Rev. vi. 1). But réyos, 
a word, saying, or rational utterance of the vods, 
whether spoken (spogopixds, and thus dev) tev 
Aoyov, Dan. vii. 11) or unspoken (évéd:dGeros), be- 
ing, as it is, the correlative of reason, can only be 
predicated of men (Adyou Kowavel pdvov dvOpwros, 
Ta 6€ ddr Hovis, Aristotle, Probl. ii. 55), of angels, 
or of God. The dev} may be a mere inarticulate 
ery, and this whether proceeding from man or from 
any other animal; and therefore the Stoics’ defini- 
tion (Diogenes Laértius, vii. § 55) is unsound: feov 
pév €ott Pavi) aijp UO OpuAs TeTAnYyLEvos, avOp@rrov 
dé éotw évapOpos Kai amo Siavolas éxtreutropéevn. 
They transfer here to the ¢wv7 what can only be 
constantly affirmed of the Aoyos ; indeed, whenever 
it sought to set the two in sharp antithesis with 
another, this, that the dwv7 is a mvevua adidpOpo- 
tov, is the point particularly made. It is otherwise 
with the Adyos, of which the Stoics themselves say, 
Aoyos del onwaytixds éate (§ 57), and of the Aéyew 
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that it is 7d Tv voovpévou mpaypatos onpavTiKny 
mpopépecOar poviv. Compare Plutarch (De Anim. * 
Proe. 27): povi tis éotly droyos Kat dojpayrtos, 
Néyos Sé A€Ets ev Gov» onpavtixh Svavoias. In his 
treatise De Genio Socratis, there is much on the 
relation of ¢wvy and Aéyos to one another, and on 
the higher functions of the latter. Such he affirms 
the Demon of Socrates to have been (¢ 20): 70 dé 
mpoorimtov, ov pOdyyov, GNAG AOyov av Tus eiKdoeLe 
Saipovos, dvev dhovis épartopevoy ait@ TO Sydov- 
pévp Tod voodvtos. ITAnyh yap % pwr mpocéoixe 
Tis Wuxis, 8? &tev Big Tov Aoyov eiadexopévns, Stay 
GdAnros evtvyydvapev. “O 5é Tod KpeltTovos vous 
dyes THY evpvd vruyny, eribuyydvev to vonOértt, 
TAnyAs py Seouévynv. The whole chapter is one of 
deepest theological interest; the more so seeing 
that the great theologians of the early Church, 
above all Origen in the Greek (in Joan. tom. ii. 
§ 26), and Augustine in the Latin, were very fond 
of transferring this antithesis of the @wv) and the 
reyos to John the Baptist and his Lord, the first 
claiming for himself no more than to be “ the vozce 
of one crying in the wilderness” (John i. 23), the 
other emphatically declared to be the Word that 
was with God, and was God (John i. 1). In draw- 
ing out the relations between John and his Lord as 
expressed by these titles, the Voice and the Word, 
‘Vox’ and ‘ Verbum,’ der} and Aédyos, Augustine 
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traces with a singular subtlety the manifold and 
profound fitnesses which lie in them for the setting 
forth of those relations. A word, he observes, is 
something even without a voice, for a word in the 
heart is as truly a word as after it is outspoken; 
while a voice is nothing, a mere unmeaning sound, 
an empty cry, unless it be also the vehicle of a 
word. But when they are thus united, the voice in 
a manner goes before the word, for the sound strikes 
the ear before the sense is conveyed to the mind: 
yet while it thus goes before it in this act of com- 
munication, it ¢s not really before it, but the con- 
trary. Thus, when we speak, the word in our 
hearts must precede the voice on our lips, which 
voice is yet the vehicle by which the word in us is 
transferred to and becomes also a word in another ; 
but this being accomplished, or rather in the very 
accomplishment of this, the voice has passed away, 
exists no more; but the word which is planted now 
in the other’s heart, as well asin ours, remains. All 
this Augustine transfers to the Lord and to his fore- 
runner. John is nothing without Jesus: Jesus just 
what he was before without John; however to men 
the knowledge of Him may have come through 
John. John the first in time, and yet He who 
came after, most truly having been before, him. 
John, so soon as he had accomplished his mission, 
passing away, ceasing, having no continuous signi- 
9 
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ficance for the Church of God; but Jesus, of whom 
he had told, and to whom he witnessed, abiding for 
ever. (Serm. 293. § 3): ‘Johannes vox ad tempus, 
Christus verbum in principio xternum. Tolle ver- 
bum, quid est vox? Ubi nullus est intellectus, 
inanis est strepitus. Vox sine verbo aurem pulsat, 
cor non eedificat. Verumtamen in ipso corde nos- 
tro edificando advertamus ordinem rerum. Si 
cogito quid dicam, jam verbum est in corde meo: 
sed loqui ad te volens, quero quemadmodum sit 
etiam in corde tuo, quod jam est in-meo. Hoc 
queerens quomodo ad te perveniat, et in corde tuo 
insideat verbum quod jam est in corde meo, assumo 
vocem, et assumt& voce loquor tibi: sonus vocis 
ducit ad te intellectum verbi, et cum ad te duxit 
sonus vocis intellectum verbi, sonus quidem ipse 
pertransit, verbum autem quod ad te sonus per- 
duxit, jam est in corde tuo, nee recessit a meo.’ 
Cf. Serm. 288. § 3; 289. § 3. 


§ xl.—Adyos, pdOos. 


Adyos is quite as often ‘sermo’ as ‘verbum,’ a 
connected discourse as a single word. Indeed, as 
is familiar to many, there was once no little dis- 
cussion whether Adyos in its very highest applica- 
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tion of all (John i. 1) should not rather be rendered 
by the former word than by the latter. And, not 
to dwell on this exceptional and purely theological - 
employment of Xoyos, it is frequently in the N. T. 
used to express that word which by supereminent 
right deserves the name, being, as it is, “the word 
of God” (Acts iv. 31), “the word of the truth” 
(2 Tim. ii. 15); thus at Luke i.2; Jam. i. 22; Acts 
vi. 4. As employed in this sense, it may be brought 
into relations of likeness and unlikeness with pd6os, 
between which and Adyos there was at one time but 
a very slight difference indeed, one however which 
grew ever wider, until in the end a great gulf has 
separated them each from the other. 

There are three distinctly marked stages through 
which pd@os has past; although, as will often hap- 
pen, in passing into later meanings it has not alto- 
gether renounced its earlier. At the first there is 
nothing of the fabulous, still less of the false, in- 
volved in it. It stands on the same footing with 
pha, eros, Noyos, and as its connexion with pve, 
pvéew, pvtw sufficiently indicates, must have sig- 
nified originally the word shut up in the mind, or 
muttered within the lips (see Creuzer, Symbolzk, 
vol. iv. p. 517); although of this there is no trace 
in any actual use; for already in Homer it appears 
as the spoken word (ZZ. xviii. 253), the tragic poets 
and as many as form their diction on Homer con- 
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tinuing so to employ it (thus Aschylus, Eumen. 
582; Euripides, Phan. 455), at a time when in 
Attic prose it had nearly or altogether exchanged 
this meaning for another. 

At the second stage of its progress “000s is al- 
ready in a certain antithesis to Adyos, although still 
employed in a respectful, often in a very honour- 
able sense. It is the mentally conceived as set over 
against the historically true. Not literal fact, it is 
often truer than the literal truth, involves a higher 
teaching; Adyos Yevdijs, eixovifov tv adjOevav 
(Suidas); though not dO, yet, as one has said, 
ariOevas éxov euhacw. There is a doyos &v pvO@ 
(‘ veritas quee in fabul involucro latet,’ as Wytten- 
bach, Plutarch, vol. ii. pars 1, p. 406, gives it), 
which may have infinitely more value than much 
which is actual fact. Md@os had already obtained 
this significance in Herodotus (ii. 45) and in Pin- 
dar (Olymp. i. 29); and Attic prose, as has been 
observed, hardly knows of any other (Plato, Gorg. 
523 a; Phedo, 61 a; Legg. 9. 872 d; Plutarch, 
De Ser. Num. Vin. 18; Symp. i. 1. 4). 

But in a world like ours the fable easily degene- 
rates into the falsehood; ‘story,’ ‘tale,’ and other 
words not a few, bear witness to the fact; and at 
its third stage dos is the fable, not any more al- 
lowing itself to be such, and at the same time un- 
dertaking to be, and often being, the vehicle of 
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some higher truth; it is now the lying fable with 
all its falsehood and all its pretended claims to be 
what it is not; and this is the only sense of pi0os 
which the N. T. knows (in the Septuagint it occurs 
but once, Ecclus. xx. 19); thus we have there pvdou 
BeBnroe Kai ypawdes (1 Tim. iv. 7); "Iovdaixod (Tit. 
1. 14); cecodicpévor (2 Pet. i. 16); cf pdOou me- 
wracpevot, Diodorus Siculus, i. 98); the other two 
uses of the word (1 Tim. i. 4; 2 Tim. iv. 4) being 
equally slighting and contemptuous. 

It will thus be seen that Adyos and dos, which 
start on their journey together, or at all events 
separated by very slight spaces, gradually part 
company, the antagonism between them becoming 
ever stronger, till in the end they stand in open 
opposition to one another, as words no less than 
men must do, when they come to belong, one to 
the kingdom of light and truth, the other to that 
of darkness and lies.’ 


1 ‘Legend,’ a word of such honourable import at the beginning, 
meaning as it does, that worthy to be read, but which has ended in 
signifying ‘a heap of frivolous and scandalous vanities’ (Hooker), has 
had very much the same history as mi@os; very similar influences 


having been at work to degrade the one and the other. 
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§ xlii—répas, onpetov, dvvapis, evdoEov, mapddofov, 


Oavpacocov. 


Aut these words have this in common, that they 
are every one applied to the supernatural works 
wrought by Christ in the days of his flesh; thus 
onpetov, John ii. 11; Acts ii. 19; répas, Acts ii. 
22; John iv. 48; dvvapis, Mark vi. 22; Acts ii. 22; 
évdofov, Luke xiii. 17; tapado€ov, Luke v. 26; Oav- 
paotov, Matt. xxi. 15; while the first three, which 
are by far the most usual, are in like manner em- 
ployed of the same supernatural works wrought in 
the power of Christ by his Apostles (2 Cor. xii. 12). 
It will be found, I think, on closer examination, 
that they do not so much represent different kinds 
of miracles, as miracles contemplated under differ- 
ent aspects and from different points of view. 

The words tépas and onpeiov are often linked 
together in the N. T. (John iv. 48; Acts ii, 22; iv. 
80; 2 Cor. xii. 12); and times out of number in 
the Septuagint (Exod. vii. 3,-9; Deut. iv. 34; Neh. 
ix. 10; Dan. vi. 27); the-first = rata, and the 
second = nix; often also in profane Greek, in Jo- 
sephus (Anéé. xx. 8. 6); in Plutarch (Sep. Sap. Oon. 
3); in Polybius (iii. 112. 8); in Philo (De Vit. 
Mos. i. 16). The ancients were fond of drawing a 
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distinction between them which, as will presently 
appear, will not bear a moment’s serious examina- 
tion. It is sufficiently expressed in these words of 
Ammonius: tépas onpetou dvapéper* Td pev yap 
Tépas Tapa hivaotv yivetat, TO dé onuciov Tapa 
ouvvyOevav; and again by Theophylact (én Rom. 
xv. 19): duapépec S€ onuciov Kal répas TO TO pev 
onpetoy év Tots Kata dvow réeyecOar, KawworTrpEeTTas 
fevTOL yLvomévots, otov él ToD TO THY TevOepay ITé- 
Tpou mupéttovcay evOéws iaOjvac | Matt. viii. 15], 
TO O€ Tépas év Tots uy KaTa hiow, olov TO TOV éK 
yevétns tudrov iafjvac [John ix. 7]; compare 
Suicer, Zhes. s. v. onuetov. But in truth this dis- 
tinction breaks down so entirely the instant it is 
examined—as Fritzsche, in a good note on Rom. xv. 
19, has superabundantly shown—that it is difficult 
to understand how so many, by repeating, have 
accepted it for their own. An earthquake, how- 
ever rare, cannot be esteemed vapa gvouv, cannot 
therefore, according to the distinction traced above, 
be called a répas, while yet Herodotus (vi. 98) gives 
this name to the single earthquake which in his ex- 
perience had visited Delos. As little can a serpent 
snatched up in an eagle’s talons and dropped in the 
midst of the Trojan army be called beyond and 
beside nature, which yet Homer (//. xii. 209) calls 
Aids tépas aiyidyoto.’ On the other hand, beyond 


1 On the Homeric idea of the répas there is a careful discussion 
in Nigelsbach, Homerische Theologie, p. 168, sqq. 
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and beside nature are the healing with a word of a 
man lame from his mother’s womb, satisfying many 
thousand men with a few loaves, raising a man four 
days dead from the grave, which all in Seripture go 
by the name of onpeta (Acts iv. 16; John vi. 14; 
xi. 47); compare Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Con. 3, where 
a monstrous birth is styled both a répas and a 
onpetov. It is plain then that the distinction must 
be sought elsewhere. Origen has not seized it, who 
says (in Rom. xv. 19) ‘Signa [onpeta} appellantur 
in quibus cum sit aliquid mirabile, indicatur quoque 
aliquid futurum. Prodigia [répara] vero in quibus 
tantummodo aliquid mirabile ostenditur.’ Rather 
the same miracle is upon one side a tépas, on an- 
other a onyetov, and the words most often refer not 
to different classes of miracles, but to different qual- 
ities in the same miracles; in the words of Lampe 
(Comm. in Joh, vol. i. p. 518): ‘EHadem enim mi- 
racula dici possunt s¢gna, quatenus aliquid seu oc- 
cultum seu futurum docent; et prodigza (répara), 
quatenus aliquid extraordinarium, quod stuporem 
excitat, sistunt. Hine sequitur signorum notionem 
latius patere, quam prodigiorum. Omnia prodigia 
sunt signa, quia in illum usum a Deo dispensata, ut 
arcanum indicent. Sed omnia signa non sunt pro- 
digia, quia ad signandum res ccelestes aliquando 
etiam res communes adhibentur.’ 

Tépas, certainly not derived from tpé, the ter- 
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rifying, but now put generally in connexion with 
Typéw, as being that which for its extraordinary 
character is wont to be observed and kept in the 
memory, is always rendered “ wonder” in our Ver- 
sion. It is the miracle regarded as a startling, im- 
posing, amazement-wakening portent or prodigy ; 
being elsewhere frequently used for strange appear- 
ances in the heavens, and perhaps more frequently 
still for monstrous births on the earth (Herodotus, 
vil. 57; Plato, Crat. 393 6). It is thus used very 
much with the same meaning as the Latin ‘mon- 
strum’* (‘Nee dubiis ea signa dedit Tritonia mon- 
stris, Virgil), or the Homeric ofjya (1. ii. 308: 
ev? édbdvn péya ona, Spdxwv). Origen (in Joh. 
tom. xili. § 60; in Lom. lib. x. § 12) long ago called 
attention to the fact that the name répara is never 
in the N. T. applied to these works of wonder, ex- 
cept in connexion with some other name. They 
are often called onpeta, often duvvapeis, often tépata 
Kal onueta, more than once tépata, onpeta, Kal dv- 
vapets, but never tépata alone. The observation 
was well worth the making; for the fact which we 


*On the same similar group of synonymous words in the Latin, 
Augustine writes as follows (De Civ. Dei, xxi. 8): ‘ Monstra sane 
dicta perhibent a monstrando, quod aliquid significando demonstrant, 
et ostenta ad ostendendo, et portenta a portendendo, id est, praeosten- 
dendo, et prodigia quod porro dicant, id est, futura preedicant.’ Com- 
pare Cicero, De Divin. i. 42. 

9* 
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are thus bidden to note is indeed eminently charac- 
teristic of the miracles of the N. T.; namely, that 
a title, by which more than any other these might 
seem to hold on to the prodigies and portents of the 
heathen world, and to have something akin to them, 
should thus never be permitted to appear, except in 
the company of some other, necessarily suggesting 
higher thoughts about them. 

, But the miracles are also onucia. Of onuetov 
Basil the Great (in Esaz. vii. § 198) furnishes us 
a good definition: éo7e onpetov mpayya pavepor, 
Kexpupspevov TuVvds Kal apavods év EavT@ THY ONA- 
ow éyov: and presently after 7 pévtoe Tpady ta 
mapdboka, Kal TapactatiKd Tivos puaTLKOU Aoyou 
onueia karet. Among all the names which the 
miracles bear, their ethical end and purpose comes 
out in onmetov with the most distinctness, as in 
répas with the least. It is involved and declared 
in the very word that the prime object and end of 
the miracle is to lead us to something out of and 
beyond itself; that, so to speak, it is a kind of 
finger-post of God (ssocnpeda, signs from Zeus, is 
no unfrequent word in later Greek), pointing for 
us to this (Isai. vii. 11; xxxviil. 7); valuable not 
so much for what it is as for that which it indicates 
of the grace and power of the doer, or of the con- 
nexion with a higher world in which he stands 
(Mark xvi. 20; Acts xiv. 3;) Heb. 11. 4; Exod. 
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vii. 9, 10; 1 Kings xiii. 3). Lampe has put this 
well: ‘ Designat sane cnmetoy natura sud rem non 
tantum extraordinariam, sensusque percellentem, 
sed etiam talem, que in rei alterius, absentis licet 
et futuree, significationem atque adumbrationem ad- 
hibetur, unde et prognostica (Matt. xvi. 3) et typi 
(Matt. xii. 39; Luc. xi. 29) nec non sacramenta, 
quale est illud cireumcisionis (Rom. iv. 11), eodem 
nomine in N, T. exprimi solent. Aptissime ergo 
heee vox de miraculis usurpatur, ut indicet, quod 
non tantum admirabili modo fuerint perpetrata, sed 
etiam sapientissimo consilio Dei ita directa atque 
ordinata, ut fuerint simul characteres Messi, ex 
quibus cognoscendus erat, s¢gilla doctrines quam 
proferebat, et beneficiorum gratis per Messiam 
jam preestande, nec non typ viarum Dei, earum- 
que circumstantiarum per quas talia beneficia erant 
applicanda.’ It is to be regretted that onpetov is 
not always rendered “sign” in our Version; but 
in the Gospel of St. John, where it is of very fre- 
quent recurrence, “sign” too often gives place to 
the vaguer “miracle ;” and often not without loss 
to the force of the words: thus see iii. 2; vii. 81; 
x. 41; and above all, vi. 26. 

But the miracles are also ‘powers’ (Suvapets 
= ‘virtutes’), being as they are, outcomings of 
that great power of God, which was inherent in 
Christ, who was Himself that “great Power of 
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God” which Simon blasphemously allowed him- 
self to be named (Acts viii. 8, 10); and was by Him 
lent to those who were his witnesses and ambassa- 
dors. It is only to be regretted that in our Ver- 
sion this word is translated now “ wonderful works ” 
(Matt. vii. 22); now “mighty works” (Matt. xi. 
20; Luke x. 13); and still more frequently “ mira- 
cles 7 (.Xcts 19, 225-1 Corsxn: 10s Gal iia) sen 
this last case giving such tautologies as “ miracles 
and wonders” (Acts ii. 22; Heb. ii. 4); and always 
causing something to be lost of the true energy of 
the word—pointing as it does to new forces which 
have entered and are working in this world of ours. 
With this is closely connected the term peyareta = 
‘magnalia’ (Luke i. 49), in which in like manner 
the miracles are contemplated as outcomings of the 
greatness of God’s power. 

The miracles are further styled évdofa (Luke 
xiii. 17), as being works in which the d0€a of God 
and of the Son of God shone manifestly forth (John 
i? JA 3 xi 40 5 dnkenys 257-263 Acts iis 13,016, 
They are wapdéofa, as being “strange things” 
(Luke vy. 26), “new things” (Num. xvi. 30), beside 
and beyond all expectation of men. The word, 
though occurring only this once in the N. T., is of 
very frequent occurrence in ecclesiastical Greek. 
They are @avydowa, as provoking wonder (Matt. 
xxi. 15); Oavpara they are never called in the N.T., 
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though this too is a name which they often bear in 
the writings of the Greek Fathers, and the @avyd- 
fer is often brought out as their consequence (Matt. 
Wii. 27 37ix. 85/335 xv. 31). 


§ xlii. 


[I add in a concluding article a few passages, bearing on 
some New Testament synonyms, which I have not undertaken 
to distinguish at length]. 


a. hopos, tédos.——Grotius: gédpou tributa sunt 
quze ex agris solvebantur, atque in ipsis speciebus 
fere pendebantur, id est in tritico, ordeo, vino et 
similibus. Vectigalia vero sunt que Greece dicun- 
tur TéAy, quee a publicanis conducebantur et exi- 
gebantur, cum tributa a susceptoribus vel ab ap- 
paritoribus presidum ac preefectorum exigi sole- 
rent. 


B. xados [Luke xxi. 5], opatos.—Basil the Great 
(Hom. in Ps. xliv.): 76 @patov tod Kadovd Siadépes* 
OTL TO ev Wpaioy NeyeTAL TO GUmTTETTANPwWLEVOY EIS 
TOV €TLTHOELOY KALPOY TpOS THY olKElay aKEnY* ws 
id A ag \ fal rs f- c i ? / 4 
@patos 0 KapTros THs au7réXov, O THY oLKElay Terrwv 


>’ , e A \ a a er > 
els TeXELwow EavToU dia THS Tod ETOUS Wpas aTroda- 
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SX VA \ 
Boy, Kal érrur/Sevos els amoNavow* Kadov O€ EaTL TO 
év Th avvOéce. TOV péedav EddppooTor, érravOotcay 


> n \ ie ” 
avT@ TV KXape eXxov. 


y. moecBvrns, yépov.— Augustine (Lnarr. in Ps. 
Ixx. 18): Senecta et senium discernuntur a Grecis. 
Gravitas enim post juventutem aliud nomen habet 
apud Greecos, et post ipsam gravitatem veniens ul- 
tima etas aliud nomen habet; nam mpecBirns dici- 
tur gravis, et yépev senex. Quia autem in Latina 
lingué duorum istorum nominum distinctio deficit, 
de senectute ambo sunt posite, senecta et senium. 
Scitis autem esse duas eetates. Of. Quest. in Gen. 
1.070. 


8. ddeirer, Se?.—Bengel (Gnomon, 1 Cor. xi. 10): 
dde(res notat obligationem, Se? necessitatem ; illud 
morale est, hoc quasi physicum; ut in vernacula, 
wir sollen und miissen. 


e. TeOemertwpévos, édpatos.—Bengel (Jb. Col. i. 
93): reOcwediapévot, affixi fundamento; édpator, 
stabiles, firmi intus. Ilud metaphoricum est, hoc 
magis proprium; illud importat majorem respec- 
tum ad fundamentum quo sustentantur fideles ; sed 
éSpaio., stabiles, dicit internum robur, quod fideles 
ipsi habent; quemadmodum eedificium primo qui- 
dem fundamento recte solideque inniti, deinde vero 
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sua etiam mole probe coherere et firmiter consistere 
debet. 


€ ~ubupiotys, Katadddos.—Fritzsche (én Rom. 
1. 30): YiOuptorai sunt susurrones, h. e. clandestini 
delatores, qui ut inviso homini noceant que ei 
probro sint crimina tanquam in aurem alieni insu- 
surrant. Contra «ataddédov omnes ii vocantur, qui 
quee alicujus famze obsint narrant, sermonibus cele- 
brant, divulgant maloque rumore aliquem differunt, 
sive id malo animo faciant ut noceant, sive temere 
neque nisi garriendi libidine abrepti. Qui utrum- 
que vocabulum ita discriminant, ut wWebupicrds 
clandestinos calumniatores, Kkatadddovs calumnia- 
tores qui propalam criminentur explicent, arctiori- 
bus quam fas est limitibus voc. cataddXos cireum- 
scribunt, quum id voe. calumniatorem nocendi cu- 
pidum sua vi non declaret. 


n. &xpnaotos, aypetos.—Tittmann: Omnino in 
voce &ypnaros non inest tantum notio negativa quam 
vocant (ob ypnoyor), sed adjecta ut plerumque con-. 
traria Tov 7rovnpov, quod non tantum nihil prodest, 
sed etiam damnum affert, molestum et damnosum 
est. Apud Xenophontem, Hiero i. 27, yapos 
a&ypnotos non est inutilis, sed molestissimus, et in 
Gconom. viii. 4. Sed in voce aypetos per se nulla 
inest nota reprehensionis, tantum denotat rem aut 
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hominem quo non opus est, quo supersedere possu- 
mus, unnéthig, unentbehrlich [Thucydides, 1. 84; 
ii. 6], quee ipsa tamen raro sine vituperatione di- 


cuntur. 
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